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EDITORIAL NOTES 


(COMPREHENSIVE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION WILL 

BE THE THEME OF THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 
TO BE HELD AT HOTEL CLARIDGE, ATLANTIC CITY, 
NEW JERSEY, JANUARY 8-10, 1951. 


T° LABOR CONSTANTLY for the world with no thought of 
self, to find indifference and opposition where you ought to 
have active assistance, to meet criticism with patience and the 
open attacks of ignorance without resentment, to plead with 
others for their own good, to follow sleepless nights with days 
of incessant toil, to strive continuously without ever attaining— 
this is to be a college president. But this is only half the truth. 
To be associated with ambitious youth and high-minded men, 
to live in an atmosphere charged with thoughts of the world’s 
greatest thinkers, to dream of a golden age not in the past but 
in the future, to have the exalted privilege of striving to make 
that dream a reality, to build up great kingdoms of material 
conquest and make daily life richer and fuller, to spiritualize 
wealth and convert it into weal, to enrich personal character 
and elevate all human relationships, to leave the impress of one’s 
life on a great and immortal institution—this, too, is to be a col- 
lege president. 
Introduction to Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt 
by Edwin Mims. 


(THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS announces the 

sixth revision of the official Red Cross HOME NURSING 
TEXTBOOK. This valuable aid to nursing sells for 60 cents 
(limp cover) and $1.00 (hard cover). The Blakiston Company, 
Philadelphia. 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, JOHN L. 
SEATON, has changed his address to 2 South Pierson Ave- 
nue, Maplewood, New Jersey. 


QN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN by President George D. 
Stoddard of the University of Illinois, a lecture given before 
Kappa Delta Pi, discusses the faults of the curriculum for 
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women in the high schools and colleges of today and outlines 
some proposed changes in this field. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


QXFORD ARTS FESTIVAL COURSES on The Arts in Eng- 

land in the Seventeenth Century will be given at Oxford 
University, July 2-16, 1951. There will be lectures on aspects 
of the arts and on the history of the period by distinguished 
scholars, and musical and dramatic performances by College 
choirs and University and other societies. Although the courses 
are primarily intended for specialists in and students of the 
arts, they will also be suitable for the general public. The 
Chairman is Warden A. H. Smith of New College, who was a 
guest speaker at our annual meeting in 1949. Accommodations 
will be provided in Oxford colleges for 400 visitors. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: The Secretary, University Arts Fes- 
tival Commitee, Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford, 
England. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING EDUCATION, 

INC. met at San Francisco on May 12, 1950, and formulated 
a statement of principles relating to organization, control and 
administration of nursing education, to help schools of nursing 
take their place within a university on the same basis as other 
professional programs. ‘‘In a democratic country, students of 
nursing should have opportunity equal to that of students pre- 
paring for other fields of social endeavor, and every profession 
should assume the obligation for maintaining its educational 
standards at the level which will serve the public needs most 
effectively.’ Both advanced and basic professional nursing 
education should be an integral part of an institution of higher 
education, and should be built on at least two years of general 
collegiate education. Education of practical nurses should be a 
part of this program which should be supported by money from 
public and private sources. All schools and programs of nurs- 
ing education should be approved by appropriate state, regional 
and national approving agencies. 


(TEACHING ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS by E. A. 
Cross and Elizabeth Carney gives guidance and suggestions 
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for the improvement of the teaching of English in secondary 
schools. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


OLLEGE PROGRAMS IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS is 

the first volume of a report of a study on intergroup rela- 
tions conducted by 24 colleges under the supervision of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education and directed by 
Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook of Wayne University. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 


NTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE by George C. Atte- 

berry, John L. Auble, Elgin F. Hunt and Peter Masiko, Jr., 
is a new and thoroughly revised edition of this widely-used text- 
book. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


TOMS OF THOUGHT by George Santayana is an anthology 

of excerpts from the writing of this great philosopher. 
They are conveniently indexed to aid writers and teachers. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 


WEST POINT, A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

MILITARY ACADEMY by Sidney Forman traces the story 
of the Academy’s founding, development and growth since co- 
lonial times. This thorough and capable presentation is inter- 
esting reading. Columbia University Press, New York. 


KLEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 

AGEMENT by James Henry Dougherty, Frank Hermon 
Gorman and Claude Anderson Phillips is a revised edition of 
this popular book on elementary school teaching and adminis- 
tration. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


TYLE AND IDEA by Arnold Schoenberg is a series of essays, 

some previously published and several appearing for the 
first time, showing the versatility of this great composer’s intel- 
lectual activity. Philosophical Library, New York. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE IN IBADAN, NIGERIA, wishes to 

Secure the services of an American lecturer in American 
literature beginning with the academic year 1953-54. To apply, 
write to the college for more detail. 
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HE COMMUNITY COLLEGE by Jesse Parker Bogue covers 

the phenomenon known as the junior or community college in 
a comprehensive and thorough manner. The author with his 
long experience in this field bases his observations and predic- 
tions on long research. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 


HE MIND’S ADVENTURE by Howard Lowry raises a vital 
question which educators must frankly face by asking: ‘‘Can 
a liberal education that omits religion be considered really lib- 
eral?’’ Pointing out that secularism has failed because it pro- 
duces a ‘‘hollow man lacking equipment to make life’s important 
decisions,’’ Dr. Lowry insists that there must be increasing rec- 
ognition of the contribution religion makes to education. He very 
carefully analyzes the significant trends underlying this contribu- 
tion. Westminster Press, 1950. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 




















THE EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE is offering for 

1951-52 its fourth series of research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. 
Open to men who are acceptable to the Graduate School of 
the University, the two fellowships each carry a stipend of $2,375 
a year and are normally renewable. Fellows will be engaged in 
part-time research in the general area of psychological measure- 
ment at the offices of the Educational Testing Service and will, in 
addition, carry a normal program of studies in the Graduate 
School. Competence in mathematics and psychology is a pre- 
requisite for obtaning these fellowships. Information and ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from: Director of Psychometric 
Fellowship Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 











Tus IS TEACHING by Marie I. Rasey presents dialogues 

between a teacher and seventeen students to illustrate a bet- 
ter plan of teaching on the college level than the lecture, assign- 
ment and test method. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI by 

J. Allen Cabaniss was written to commemorate the 100th 
Anniversary of the University which began its first session on 
Monday, November 6, 1848. ‘‘In easy, flowing style the author 
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traces the growth of ‘Ole Miss’ through three wars and the 
vicissitudes of politics, down to the present day.’’ Among its 
distinguished chancellors was Frederick A. P. Barnard, a Con- 
necticut Yankee, who later became president of Columbia Uni- 
versity and for whom Barnard College was named. Barnard 
eame to the University from the University of Alabama where 
for six years he had been professor of chemistry and natural his- 
tory and for ten years previously, professor of mathematics and 
natural history. Just prior to the War Between the States the 
University had become one of the outstanding educational in- 
stitutions in the country in the field of physics and astronomy. 
A new telescope, finest of its kind at the time, which was being 
built abroad for the University, was confiscated and sent to 
Northwestern University where it remains. Other similar in- 
teresting incidents are recorded. Not the least is the tempes- 
tuous period when the accrediting agencies put the University 
on the ‘‘black list’’ because of interference in its internal opera- 
tions by a notorious governor of Mississippi. (The reviewer has 
vivid remembrance of his participation in this incident.) 


(THE ILLINOIS WESLEYAN STORY : 1850-1950, is graphi- 

cally, entertainingly and inspiringly told by Elmo Scott Wat- 
son. As has happened in the case of many of our member col- 
leges and universities, Illinois Wesleyan started out principally 
as a preparatory school. First among the thirty rugged indi- 
vidualists—twelve Methodist ministers and eighteen laymen— 
who signed the articles of the agreement of its founding was the 
Reverend Peter Cartwright. He was famous as a circuit rider 
who was equally as proficient with his words as with his fists 
when rowdies attempted to break up his revival meetings. _IIli- 
nois Wesleyan was no exception to the general rule in the early 
history of many colleges when it was almost forced to close its 
doors because of financial difficulties and the ravages of war. 
Its progress in recent years is due to the successful presidencies 
of such men as Theodore Kemp (1908-1922); Harry W. Me- 
Pherson, who left the presidency to become head of the Metho- 
dist Board of Education at the time of the union of Methodism 
in 1937; William E. Shaw who left the secretaryship of the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions to become president at the 
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age of 70; and Merrill J. Holmes, the present president. Dur- 
ing President Kemp’s administration, a debt of $120,000 was paid 
off, the total assets (buildings, equipment, endowment) were 
raised from $327,000 to more than $2,000,000. As vice president 
during the Shaw regime, President Holmes was leader of the suc- 
cessful campaign for large additional funds to continue Illinois 
Wesleyan as a first-rate, accredited institution. Illinois Wesleyan 
University Press, Bloomington, Illinois. 


ACUNY: THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF UPPER 

NEW YORK: A UNIQUE RESPONSE TO AN EMER- 
GENCY IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK by Amy M. Gilbert, professor of history and po- 
litical science, tells the story of New York State’s solution of 
the problem of the large number of veterans returning to the 
campus in 1946. A new college was set up under the dual spon- 
sorship of the state and of the private colleges, chartered by 
the Board of Regents. A group of ten college presidents (later 
expanded to nineteen and the superintendent of schools in New 
York City) were incorporated as trustees and the project was 
underwritten by special state legislation. At the beginning of 
its second year it had one of the largest freshman and sophomore 
groups in the United States. Through the cooperation of the 
state it was able to house its married students, faculty and 
single students on the campuses. The book gives detail about 
this enterprising two-year college which closed in 1950. Cor- 
nell University Press, Ithaca, New York. 


(THE CHARM OF THE CHAPEL by Daniel L. Marsh, Presi- 

dent of Boston University, inspires the reader with the value 
of a center for worship on a college or university campus. One’s 
enthusiastic interest is held by the ‘‘charm’’ with which the 
writer idealizes the ‘‘chapel’’ as the central feature of a college 
and by the specific details of the new chapel of Boston Univer- 
sity. Particularly edifying is the story of the origin of the 
symbolic emblems in the frieze of the chapel. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated. Boston University Press, Boston. 


UALITY IN EDUCATION: During the recent war, it was 
said of an important official in Washington that his asso- 
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ciates would rather have the benefit of his knowledge and judg- 
ment one hour a day than that of any other person full time. 
The remark illustrates a simple truth, that in intellectual mat- 
ters there is no substitute for excellence. In these activities the 
important dimension is quality. For intellectual tasks, such as 
teaching and research, which call for special knowledge and skills, 
men of the highest caliber are essential. In great universities 
and in the best colleges there is a tireless search for quality. 
One finds there an alertness for professors of superior ability, 
a constant effort to help and stimulate such men and a steady 
weeding out of those who do not measure up to the standards of 
excellence which these institutions endeavor to perpetuate. Ap- 
pointment and promotion are rewards for exceptional perform- 
ance, not for mere competence, but for high competence, not for 
loyal service, but for work of high distinction. The greatness 
and influence of these colleges and universities lie not in their 
physical plant or fiscal resources, but in the commanding excel- 
lence of their faculties and in the scope and high quality of the 
work they do. So it must be, for only in this way can these 
institutions preserve their leadership and make the intellectual 
contribution that is expected of them. 

Any institution seeking quality in its educational work soon 
finds itself concerned with three essentials: staff of exceptional 
ability, conditions favorable for the performance of scholarly 
duties and students well qualified for intellectual work. A vig- 
orous and exceptional faculty is seldom assembled unintention- 
ally. Instead, it is brought into being by careful selection and 
maintained by the fostering influence of wise educational leader- 
ship. Administrative and faculty insistence on high standards, 
a relentless search for staff of exceptional ability and policies 
designed to make its faculty genuinely effective are the marks 
of a strong institution. Funds and salary scales are important, 
but they are often of secondary importance in an institution 
that offers a stimulating intellectual life and an invigorating 
atmosphere for self-development in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Too many campuses have lost these traits and become workshops 
where instruction is routine, creative work is absent and intel- 
lectual life has disappeared. In their place, hours and pay lie 
exposed as the principal considerations. But even on such 
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campuses these conditions can be changed and intellectual life 
can be revived. The most important single step is to raise the 
intellectual tone by encouraging the best men and adding others 
of high competence. In time an able faculty can be built, high 
standards can be established, good students can be attracted and 
good educational results can be obtained. The responsibility 
for such results rests initially on the administrative officers— 
the president, deans, directors and department chairmen. Un- 
less they are devoted to intellectual things and the cause of 
true excellence, scholarship is unable to thrive. From THE 
YEAR IN REVIEW by Robert D. Calkins, Director, General 
Education Board, for the 1949 Annual Report. 











PUBLIC ATTITUDES ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM, 
POLITICS AND TENURE 


DAVID D. HENRY 
PRESIDENT, WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


UBLIC attitudes toward the administration of education are 

properly an influence upon institutional management. Those 
who resent that influence, particularly on those occasions when it 
is opposed to their points of view, charge that administrators act 
from fear of what the public may think of their actions, and not 
from what is educationally sound. These critics forget that while 
prevailing public opinion may be wrong about a given issue, so 
may professors and administrators. No one person nor any one 
group can be arrogant over having a ‘‘corner’’ on what is wise 
when dealing with complex problems in human relations; and in a 
democratic society, public attitudes toward issues affecting the 
course of the institutions of that society are an essential part of 
the climate in which administrative decisions are to be made. 

A number of current problems in higher education today arise 
from a conflict between public attitudes and a segment of pro- 
fessional opinion on several basic concerns of colleges and uni- 
versities. 

I 


The public, by and large, believes in intellectual freedom. 
This belief stems from an undefined cultural orientation more or 
less taken for granted. Democracy, as we know it, has been built 
upon a popular faith in the competition of ideas to evolve wisdom 
and truth. The history of great public debates in our country, 
the resolution of controversial issues at moments of crisis through 
extensive public discussion, the very origins of our nation in a 
protest movement involving free speech, the multiplication of the 
means of communication and the growth of popular education— 
have all combined to create an acceptance of intellectual freedom 
as an inherent part of the American way of life. 

Note: Speech delivered at the Twentieth Annual Conference on Teacher 
Education, April 27, 1950, Ann Arbor, Michigan—Joint Meeting of Teacher 


Edueation Conference and the Conference of the University Bureau of 
School Services. 
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At the same time that the public identifies intellectual freedom 
as an inherent quality of a democratic society, it does not accept 
the notion that there should be no restrictions on the methods 
through which intellectual freedom is exercised in the education 
of young citizens in the schools and colleges. 

In schools, the public expects, and institutions have accepted, 
the application of the concept of intellectual freedom to mean 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of learning and freedom of exchange 
of ideas. The term, ‘‘academic freedom,’’ has come to be used to 
define or encompass these three aspects of the educational process. 

While the public, in line with its acceptance of intellectual 
freedom, will allow the use of a soapbox in a public square by any 
charlatan so long as he does not create disorder or advocate 
treason, it expects that those people who are brought before 
students in schools, under auspices of and with resources pro- 
vided by public action, shall be selected. They distinguish be- 
tween a soapbox in a public square and a campus. Where the 
individual citizen has the right to the soapbox, he has no right in 
the name of free speech to take advantage of the name of an in- 
stitution, its facilities, its organized audience—all provided by 
the public for an educational purpose. The institution reserves 
the right to determine what shall be the setting for an educational 
event, to decide when a given event serves an educational purpose 
and whether or not the participants in that event fulfill the educa- 
tional standards established by the institution. The public ex- 
pects that an occasion on a university campus shall serve an 
educational purpose and that the participants shall be selected in 
terms of that purpose. 

Unquestioned competence, moral character, intellectual in- 
tegrity and loyalty to country are standards by which the public 
expects educational institutions to measure their teachers, and I 
believe the public expects that the same standards shall apply to 
those who are brought before students in the place of the teacher 
as visiting lecturers or participants in symposia and debates. 
Students and faculty members who see such selection as a viola- 
tion of academic freedom are definitely in conflict with the public 
attitude that distinguishes between a campus and a public square. 

We have long applied these conditions, identified by the public 
as necessary to sound educational purpose, to the employment of 
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teachers. We have been less careful in our applying them to 
campus visitors, or those whom I have designated here as taking 
the place of the teacher for a limited function. In being less 
rigid in the application of the standards for teachers to program 
visitors, the institution has at all times reserved the right to make 
such application without being considered as violating academic 
freedom in this instance any more than in the employment of 
continuing staff. 

Students, of course, object to what appears to them to be pater- 
nalism in conditioning campus programs. Student interests can 
and should have a large place in program planning. When the 
students insist that they have the right to hear speakers of their 
choice, they unfortunately clash with institutional responsibility. 
Rights belong to individuals. A student as a citizen has the right 
to hear a speaker of his choice; students as a group do not have 
the right in the name of and under the auspices of the university 
to arrange for speakers of their choice except through the frame- 
work of institutional purposes and responsibilities. It is un- 
fortunate that certain student leadership, with some faculty en- 
couragement, has made the issue one of rights, which the institu- 
tion cannot concede, instead of one of how best to educate students. 

In the recent controversy over barring the Communist or rec- 
ognized subversive from participation in campus programs, the 
public attitude on the distinction between the soapbox and the 
campus has been clear. Barring identified subversives from 
campus programs has had overwhelming public support. The 
issue has not been so clear among teachers and students. 

If we apply to the Communist the conditions to which every 
faculty member has been subjected at the time of employment, 
what is the result? 

The Communist belongs to an organization whose leaders have 
been convicted of conspiring to teach the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States by force. He is not a free agent, in- 
tellectually or politically, but has agreed to follow a line of think- 
ing and action dictated by a foreign power. He belongs to an 
organization whose members are not regarded as safe for employ- 
ment in the federal government or for positions of leadership in 
labor unions. Without appraising ‘‘competence,’’ the Commu- 
nist certainly fails to pass the test of ‘‘unquestioned character, 
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intellectual integrity, and loyalty to country.’’ By saying to a 
Communist, ‘‘ You are not one who meets the standards for those 
from whom we want our students to learn,’’ an institution is 
merely applying to speakers and lecturers the same standards 
applied to teachers. I see no violation of academic freedom in 
so doing. 

The Communist’s right to speak in a public square so long as it 
is lawful for him to do so is unquestioned. It does not follow that 
he is entitled to the privilege of holding a place of influence in an 
educational institution. 

I believe that extending educational hospitality to the Com- 
munist as a teacher or as a visiting lecturer is now, in view of the 
present record of the Communist Party, not only a violation of 
institutional responsibility to assess the intellectual integrity of 
those who are given the teacher’s place; it is also an intolerable 
institutional disregard of the seriousness of the efforts of a foreign 
power, to whom the Communist owes allegiance, to destroy the 
liberties and freedoms cherished by citizens of all free nations. 

I believe that Communism and the issues related to it are ap- 
propriate subjects of debate and discussion in a university. To 
argue that a student cannot learn about Communism without 
hearing directly from a Communist in person is analogous to say- 
ing he cannot learn about crime without hearing directly from a 
criminal. I cannot see that it serves any true educational end to 
have a Communist Party member use a campus program as a 
means of advancing the purposes of a group designated as sub- 
versive or led by individuals adjudged subversive. 

There are those who accept the validity of this position, but who 
state that they have confidence (as have I) in the ability of most 
students to hear and not be misled by a Communist’s presentation 
when confronted by the opposition of an able faculty member. 
This argument ignores the possible effect of such a program upon 
all those who might be misled about Communism through the 
university’s appearing to regard it as being only an intellectual 
concern and to treat a Communist just as any other university 
visitor expressing an unconventional opinion might be treated. 
I think it is now clear, through actions of the United States Con- 
gress, the Attorney General of the United States, and court de- 
cisions, that the Communist is not to be regarded as an ordinary 
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citizen of a minority political party, but as an enemy of our 
national welfare, dedicated to violence, disruption and discord. 

There are those, too, who express fear that the line logically 
drawn against Communists may illogically be extended to include 
those whose ideas are merely unpopular, and hold that this fear is 
demoralizing to those who cherish the honest, free exchange of 
ideas. They are fearful that education cannot hold the line 
against pressure for restriction of the minority point of view 
honestly expressed by competent people. 

That there are dangerous pressures to classify together Com- 
munists and others who honestly hold minority points of view 
cannot be denied. These pressures must be resisted by all who 
believe in the competition of honestly expressed varying points of 
view. I believe our ability so to defend the principle of free 
exchange of ideas in education is strengthened when we clearly 
demonstrate that we know the difference between the deceitful 
propaganda of conspirators against the national welfare and the 
unconventional views of other citizens. 

The fear of our inability to draw and hold that line in education 
ean be as ill-founded and hysterical as the fear of those who call 
‘‘Communist’’ anyone who advocates change from what they 
believe. Neither fear should determine the policy of an educa- 
tional institution. 

No administrator can avoid making decisions which he regards 
as professionally sound and for the welfare of his institution 
merely because of the fears of those who do not have confidence 
that the position here outlined can be maintained without abuse of 
the educational integrity of the institution. 

By securing academic setting for his propaganda, the Com- 
munist succeeds in his purpose of leading the public to believe 
that their colleges and universities are insensitive to the real 
nature of the Communist Party. Failure to make the distinction 
here defined, resulting in a parade of Communists onto the 
campus, may well result in a deserved loss of public confidence in 
the responsibility of the university. 


II 


The public as a whole believes in the political immunity of its 
educational institutions. It accepts the citizen rights of the in- 
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dividual student and the individual faculty member, but expects 
students and faculty members at the same time to recognize that 
a public institution belongs to all the people, and that they should 
not use their privileged position to involve the institution in social 
action as defined by any segment of the public. 

The public, of course, will accept those political consequences 
that arise from the university’s normal functions. There may 
be political consequences in training people to use the tools of 
scholarship or in the transmission of knowledge, but these effects 
are incidental to the special task given to the institution. 
Similarly, the discovery of new knowledge is a special task of the 
institution; and if, in exercising this function, the institution 
creates a political consequence, the public is understanding. On 
the other hand, this kind of political or social consequence that 
may arise from the execution of the university’s work is entirely 
different from having the university’s name or its resources used 
by an individual or a group of individuals with the purpose of 
advancing the special interests or opinions of that individual or 
that group. It is too often forgotten that the university does not 
belong to the students nor the faculty nor to the alumni nor to 
the administration but to the public as a whole. Students, 
faculty, alumni and administration are merely instruments of an 
agency created by society for its conservation and improvement. 
Society is improved through the education of the individual and 
the discovery of new knowledge, not by institutional action per 
se. Students must recognize that when they come to an institu- 
tion, by voluntary agreement they have accepted membership in 
a social agency, and as long as they are members of that social 
agency they are bound by the larger purposes of the institution. 

The teaching profession has recognized the validity of the 
argument for the political immunity of educational institutions. 
This professional acceptance is reflected in that paragraph in the 
code defining academic freedom for the faculty member known 
as the American Association of University Professors statement, 
a statement ratified by leading educational organizations and 
accepted in practice by most institutions. 

In that statement there is a reference to the teacher as a citizen: 


The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institu- 
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tion. When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be 
free from institutional censorship or discipline, but his spe- 
cial position in the community imposes special obligations. 
As a man of learning and an educational officer, he should 
remember that the public may judge his profession and his 
institution by his utterances. Hence he should at all times 
be accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, should 
show respect for the opinions of others, and should make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 

It is implicit in the statement, and if not in the statement cer- 
tainly in the judgment of educational administrators, that the 
best judges of the violation of any professional code are the mem- 
bers of the profession. Putting it positively, enforcement of any 
professional code must be by the profession itself, not by ad- 
ministrative handling of isolated violations. 

Admitting this general premise, it is unfortunate that there is 
no machinery established by the profession for the enforcement 
of the latter part of the statement on the teacher as a citizen. 
Faculty members who are careless in their own behavior in 
violating the code or who counsel students to ignore the common 
law governing institutional activities in this area are continually 
creating problems by bringing down upon their institutions pub- 
lic censure for involving those institutions in political activity ; 
and they do so without any method of restraint from their col- 
leagues. The public, unfortunately, expects the administrator 
to take responsibility for these actions and do something about 
them. The administrator recognizes that only group discipline 
is finally effective in a democratic organization. 

Here we have a clear-cut administrative concern in our institu- 
tions today. Students and faculty members, or administrative 
officers, who by their actions violate the political immunity of 
their social agency, the educational institution, are a real threat 
to academic freedom, for they invite a censorship which, when it 
comes, may be really restrictive of institutional freedom as we 
have it today. 

III 


The public as a whole believes in tenure for teachers. It rec- 
ognizes that tenure is important to give the teacher freedom from 
undue restriction in the exercise of the teacher’s role. It recog- 
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nizes that the teacher must not be subject to the abuse or whim 
of autocratic administration. It believes this protection is es- 
sential to attracting people to the profession who will really be 
professional teachers. 

The public takes for granted, of course, that some selectivity 
shall apply to those who are selected for tenure. It believes that 
teaching is a privilege and not a right. 

First of all, the public insists, I believe, that institutions apply 
the four restrictions previously mentioned—that no tenure be 
given to anyone about whom the employing authority has any 
doubt as to professional competence, intellectual honesty and 
moral character, or loyalty to country. 

The public, however, goes beyond these negatives and expects 
the employing authorities to be concerned with other standards 
essential to a staff concerned with sound institutional influences 
on student life. The public believes in personal integrity and 
ethical conduct, and those who hold that the only concern of the 
institution is the professional competence of the teacher mis- 
understand the responsibility given by the public to the employ- 
ing authorities for bringing young Americans into contact with 
persons who can make for wholesome personal growth in accord 
with the public mores. 

President Alan C. Valentine of the University of Rochester 
recently said, ‘‘My recent experience in Europe (as chief of the 
ECA Mission to the Netherlands) has left me with several con- 
victions perhaps relevant to the work of the university. 

‘‘T am, for example, convinced that in selecting our teachers 
we must to the greatest possible extent search for and secure men 
and women with personal integrity, social responsibility and 
strength of character as well as high professional competence. 

‘‘We must do so because we must help our nation and the 
world meet its need for graduates in whom we have inculcated, 
to our utmost capacity, those specific qualities. 

‘We shall not be doing all we can for our nation and our stu- 
dents if we include among their teachers and models men and 
women themselves irresponsible, insincere in their acceptance of 
the obligations of their profession, or weak in facing their own 
problems and duties. 

‘‘Our desire that every one of our scholars and scientists be 
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eminent in his field is as strong as ever, but we must continue to 
find eminence with character, and we must pass by the brilliant 
scholar whose personal code is deeply dyed with selfishness, 
irresponsibility, weakness or insincerity. 

‘‘Such a man cannot fit into the community of cooperative 
scholars which is a true university.”’’ 

Whatever else a university may do or become, it will always 
remain basically a teaching institution concerned with the total 
welfare of students. Unquestioned character, integrity and dedi- 
eation to the highest goals of personal living on the part of all 
staff members are essential to sound institutional influence on 
student life. 

Moreover, a faculty should be sympathetic with the total obliga- 
tions of the institution. Anyone’s interest in all aspects of the 
university’s work will be uneven, but his acceptance of the total 
task should go without saying. Failure to be sympathetic with 
the broad institutional purposes makes for maladjustment and 
disaffection of the people involved, and not only reduces their 
effectiveness but, in time, that of their associates. 

In some institutions certain faculty members have taken the 
position that in appraising a candidate for tenure, the administra- 
tion should be bound only by a concern for his professional 
achievement, that the relationships of the faculty member to stu- 
dents in extra-curricular life, the personal conduct of the faculty 
member as viewed by the student body or the community, are of 
no concern; and representatives of this point of view challenge 
the right of the administration to deny tenure to a non-tenure 
employee except through the process of preferring charges and 
having hearings in the way normally provided for the release of 
tenure employees. 

Such a procedure, of course, deals only with negatives. Any 
institution that wishes to seek a better employee than a given non- 
tenure employee would be thwarted in the desire to do so unless 
it were able to prove definite charges against the non-tenure em- 
ployee. Anyone experienced in the field knows that many 
mediocre people cannot be released on the basis of proved charges. 
An institution bound by such a restriction on the removal of non- 
tenure employees would be destined to mediocrity. 

In making this point I recognize that we have a long way to go 
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in improving the methods of evaluation of those who are entering 
the teaching profession and those who are serving their intern- 
ships in the ranks. The failure to provide anything like scien- 
tific evaluation of young teachers who are candidates for tenure 
must be recognized as one of the great shortcomings of higher 
education. Here, as in the case of the measurement of profes- 
sional conduct, that evaluation will be most effective which arises 
from faculty judgment and which is implemented by faculty 
acceptance. The machinery for completely objective appraisal 
based upon adequate supervision and observation remains to be 
created. Our failure to meet this problem positively will in time 
undermine the public’s confidence in tenure itself, just as un- 
ethical or unprofessional conduct by faculty members unchecked 
will undermine the public’s confidence in institutional responsi- 
bility. 

In defining the public attitudes on academic freedom, political 
action and tenure in higher education, I recognize that I have 
been subjective in my appraisal. Whether or not these judg- 
ments are correct will be determined only by the accumulating 
conclusions of many administrators, who by the very nature of 
their work are set in the midst of the stream of public reactions, 
and must distinguish between the cross-currents and the main 
currents. Whatever their judgment on these particular issues, 
it is my firm belief the profession as a whole, with faith in the 
democratic process, cannot arrogate to itself the role of determin- 
ing, alone, what is good for education and what is good for 
society through education. Faith in the wisdom of the long-run 
judgment of the public on the general course of education must 
be accepted as a premise for our work as we would have it ac- 
cepted as a premise for other public affairs. 
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ENDS in giving are upward and climbing still higher. 

Last year giving to colleges and universities probably crossed 
the two hundred million dollar mark, compared with the highest 
year in the fabulous 1920 decade, of one hundred and thirty-nine 
million. 

Giving to Protestant churches totaled over one billion dollars 
last year for the first time in history. This compared with a total 
in 1948 of eight hundred and sixty-two million, an increase of 
nearly thirty per cent in the last year. I do not have the figures 
on the giving to Catholic churches, but I have no doubt that the 
trend is just as strongly upward in that great dynamic organi- 
zation. 

Total philanthropic giving last year went well over the three 
billion mark, compared with about two and one-quarter million 
of ten years ago. 

The trend is upward in all categories of income tax payers 
for which figures are available. The latest public figures of 
the Treasury Department are for the year 1947, and following 
are comparisons between that year and the average in the 1920 
decade: 

Comparison of contributions of Income Tax payers 
in the upper brackets in the 1920 decade and in 1947, 
the latest year for which tax figures are available: 


INcoMEs oF $500,000 AND OVER 
Average annual figures for 1922-29 


a of Total Income Total contributions % 
ax payers 
747 $ 999,526,000 $ 34,998,000 .035 
Figures for 1947 
416 416,757,000 33,126,000 .08 


Note: Address before the Annual Conference of the American Alumni 
Council, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 10, 1950. 
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In 1947 the incomes of taxpayers in this bracket were only 42% of 
the income in 1922-29. 
But their contributions were 94.4%. 










IncomEs or $150,000 Tro $500,000 
Average annual figures for 1922-29 



















pried Total Income Total contributions % 

4,158 $1,162,961,000 $ 31,533,000 .027 
Figures for 1947 

4,075 927,255,000 51,464,000 055 


In 1947 the incomes of taxpayers in this bracket were only 80% 
of the income in 1922-29. 
But their contributions were 163%. 





IncoMEs or $50,000 ro $150,000 
Average annual figures for 1922-29 


penn Total Income Total contributions % 

23,918 $2,169,592,000 $ 53,240,000 024 
Figures for 1947 

44,402 3,285,690,000 124,620,000 .038 


In 1947 the incomes of taxpayers in this bracket were 151.4% 
of the income in 1922-29. 
But their contributions were 234%. 
INcoMEs or $25,000 To $50,000 
Average annual figures for 1922-29 


whoo of Total Income Total contributions % 
ax payers 
53,930 _- $2,152,000,000 $ 43,830,000 02 
Figures for 1947 
146,782 4,923,497,000 136,891,000 027 


In 1947 the incomes of taxpayers in this bracket were 228% 
of the income in 1922-29. 
But their contributions were 312%. 
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INcoMEs oF $25,000 To over $1,000,000 
Average annual figures for 1922-29 


PS a wt Total Income Total contributions % 

82,753 $6,484,079,000 $162,601,000 025 
Figures for 1947 

195,675 9,553,199,000 346,001,000 034 


In 1947 the incomes of taxpayers in this bracket were 147.3% 
of the income in 1922-29. 
But their contributions were 205.3%. 


TRENDS IN FunpD-RAISING FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The major trend is toward more and better attention on the 
part of university administrators to fund-raising toward the 
appointment of full-time administrative officers whose only duties 
will be fund-raising and public relations and toward bringing 
fund-raising into the administrative family as a permanent, re- 
spected and useful member of that family. 

Before discussing these trends in more detail, I would like 
to mention certain errors or deficiencies in the public relations 
and fund-raising policies and program of colleges and univer- 
sities during the past fifteen years. A brief discussion of these 
errors will, I hope, provide a foundation on which to make my 
constructive suggestions for the better administration of fund- 
raising in the years ahead. 

College and university administrators have made three import- 
ant errors in public relations during the past fifteen years in 
my opinion. Two of them were errors in what they repeatedly 
said and published; the third is an error of omission, which may 
be corrected and retrieved in the years ahead. 

1. The first massive public relations error was in continuously 
announcing to all who would listen that ‘‘the day of large finan- 
cial gifts to higher education was over.’’ This started in 1933 in 
the first shock of surprise over the heavy tax laws of the early 
New Deal, and continued right down to 1949. It was only ar- 
rested when giving to colleges and universities surged to enormous 
totals after World War II which have now become 50% higher 
than in the highest year of the lush 1920 decade. During the 
past five years there have been large individual gifts and be- 
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quests to higher education that have exceeded in size anything 
ever previously given, except from a few families—like Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, Duke—whose names have become world famous 
for their benefactions. 

This public relations error put a chill on some potential philan- 
thropy, which would, in my opinion, have greatly exceeded its 
present high performance had not so many highly respected col- 
lege and university presidents been so insistent and persistent in 
their assertions that philanthropy would never be able again to 
match its gifts of the 1920 decade. 

Following are a few quotations from educational and public 
leaders during the past seventeen years which illustrate what 
I regard as a major public relations error which our colleges and 
universities made in that period of time: 


1933 ‘‘In the history of the University we have arrived at 
the end of an era during which most generous and 
great gifts were received from many different individ- 
uals for the endowment and enrichment of the work 
of the University.’’ 

“Tt would seem that the day of large gifts may be 
over.”’ 

‘‘There will be fewer men giving millions of dollars 
to this institution ; this seems to be clearly proven by 
the evidence of the last three or four years.”’ 
‘“When the goose is killed, it stops laying golden 
eggs. When the seed corn is destroyed there can be 
no crop. The future solicitor will be compelled to 
make his appeal for dollar and dime contributions!”’ 
‘‘T am convinced that existing tax structures will 
broaden the base of giving and prevent a drying up of 
philanthropic funds that otherwise might accompany 
a decline in large fortunes.’’ 

1946 ‘‘Colleges will not get large gifts any more.”’ 

1947 ‘‘High taxes have put an end to big scale, private 
largesse. Gone is the day when a John D. Rockefeller 
could give $35,000,000 to the University of Chicago.’’ 

1948 ‘‘The era of big donors wanes, so professional fund- 
raisers must turn ever more to mass media in order 
to broaden the base of a multi-billion business.’’ 


The figures I gave at the outset prove how wrong these prophecies 
were. 

2. The second major public relations error is the one which 
began during the war as educational administrators began to 
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plan postwar propaganda for federal support for higher educa- 
tion. They used the ‘‘fear’’ approach. Typical of their speeches 
and articles were: 


‘‘The plight of the colleges.’’ 
‘‘Higher education faces its greatest crisis.’’ 
‘“‘The nation’s bogged-down educational system.’’ 
‘*Pity the poor college president.’’ 
and so on. 


I shall not discuss the merits or demerits of the proposed plans 
for federal appropriations for colleges and universities. It is 
not my purpose in this presentation to take any position either 
for or against them. My point is that this ‘‘fear’’ propaganda 
was a wrongful approach, because it did not reflect the true 
strength and power of our great institutions of higher education. 

The week before last, the American College Public Relations 
Association held its annual meeting at the University of Michi- 
gan. The educational editor of The New York Times published a 
very interesting report on the discussions at that conference. In 
his report he said: 

Many termed the financial situation the number one prob- 
lem facing higher education today. Spokesmen for the small 
liberal arts institutions warned that unless help were forth- 
coming soon, many of the nation’s smaller colleges might be 
forced to shut their doors or to reduce existing academic 
standards. 

By the end of the year large numbers of institutions will 
be operating in the red. Even well-established universities 
are having their financial troubles. Tulane University, for 
example, disclosed that for the first time in its 117 years of 
existence it is facing a deficit. 

‘“What hope is there for the smaller college?’’ asked Paul 
Farix of Hendrix College, Arkansas (590 students). 
“‘Where will we get the money to continue to operate?’’ 
Let us compare the present ‘‘plight’’ of the colleges and uni- 

Versities with the situation of the oil industry of 25 years ago. 

At that time, the rather recently developed motor and avia- 
tion industries were placing such demands upon the known pe- 
troleum supply that there was a general fear and belief that all 
the oil stocks of the world would be used up completely in 25 
years. At that time, the total proved oil reserves totaled 23 bil- 
lion barrels and the annual consumption was 1} billion barrels. 
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What a sound mathematical basis that was for the prophesiers 
that many of us well remember that oil reserves of the world 
would be utterly depleted before 1950! 

Well, the oil industry didn’t lie down under that fear. They 
put their best brains and energy and courage into measuring up 
to the growing demand for oil, instead of complaining about their 
tough lot. They have spent billions of dollars in advertising to 
stimulate greater consumption, and billions also in research, in 
exploration and in efficiency of production. They have raised 
consumption to 34 billions of barrels a year, and they have a 
proved reserve of 77 billions of barrels and an estimated reserve 
of 545 billions of barrels. Mr. Charles F. Kettering recently an- 
nounced that in his opinion there is enough reserve fuel in the 
ground for one thousand years. 

Let me read you some of the pessimistic prophecies about oil 
shortages and you may enjoy comparing them mentally with 
some of the current prophecies about ‘‘the plight of our colleges.’’ 

In 1874, the State Geologist of Pennsylvania, where Amer- 
ica’s first oil well had been discovered fifteen years before, re- 
ported, ‘‘Everything which by general acceptance can be de- 
nominated as the oil region embraces 3115 square miles. The 
present yearly output is over 24 million barrels. Some day the 
check will come back endorsed ‘No Funds’, and we are approach- 
ing that day very fast.’’ 

In 1908, the Director of the U. S. Geological Society estimated 
we might find 8 billion barrels in the United States. 

And even in 1944, our leaders at Washington announced ‘‘we 
are running out of oil.’’ Shades of Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
and the Continental shelf! 

Do you see any parallel here? It seems to me that I do. I 
see a courage to face a problem, a great faith in the institution 
which faces the problem and a dedication of brains and energy to 
find the solution. I wish our college and university adminis- 
trators would give public evidence of a great faith in the Amer- 
ican college and university, a sturdy courage to face all and any 
problems that beset these noble institutions and a dedication of 
brains and energy to overcome those problems and carry their 
institutions on to greater and finer service to America and the 


world. 
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Hospitals also provide an illustration of what the right appoach 
ean accomplish. Fifteen years ago, the hospital was the prob- 
lem child of philanthopy. Do you remember the pessimistic pro- 
phecies about the future of the hospital ? 

Then came a change in the public relations approach of the hos- 
pitals. Hospital administrators decided to stop publicizing 
their headaches and to begin to display their great service to the 
community. Today hospitals are raising perfectly unbelievable 
sums for their development,—amillions of dollars, when 15 years 
ago it was next to impossible to raise a hundred thousand. 

I believe this fear approach has been a public relations error of 
massive proportions which will distort the public’s image of our 
colleges and universities for a long time to come. 

3. The third public relations error has been one of omission, 
in my opinion. College and university administrators are fail- 
ing to give the public any adequate undestanding or interpre- 
tation of the basic function of higher education in our whole eco- 
nomic, political, cultural and spiritural life as a nation. Our 
whole future as a people depends in a large measure upon our 
qualities of mind and character and spirit, and our colleges 
and universities are making an incomparable contribution to those 
qualities. 

Our economic wealth of the future, for instance, will be created 
out of the minds of men and women. Every month, or oftener, a 
college-trained man is creating an idea for a new product, or is 
devising a better way to make an old product. Our whole expand- 
ing economy is based upon the inventiveness of our trained men 
and women. I would like very much to see an appraisal of the 
new wealth that has been created by the present generation of 
college graduates. I dare say it would total many billions of 
dollars. 


EXAMPLES OF NEW WEALTH CREATED BY 
COLLEGE-TRAINED MEN 


1. Representatives of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who imported 2 orange trees, in 1875, to California and 
created the citrus industry of that state, which is now worth about 
$50,000,000 a year to the state. 

2. Edgar McFadden, a farm boy from the South Dakota State 
College, who developed ‘‘Hope’’ wheat with rust resistance. This 
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wheat is said to have added $150,000,000 to the value of the 
annual wheat crop of the four northern wheat-producing states. 

3. Charles M. Hall, a college student of Oberlin College, who 
invented the modern method of manufacturing aluminum on a 
universal scale and founded the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. Aluminum has produced billions of dollars of new wealth 
and made commercial flying practical. 

4. Niels Hansen, an Iowa State College boy who introduced 
the Russian Gitniak grass to the prairie states of the west. It is 
now the wonder grass which has reclaimed millions of acres of 
eroded land in the west and has added hundreds of millions of 
dollars of value to their farm produce. 

5. Doctors Lewis and Gilliland of M. I. T. who created the 
industrial process of catalytic cracking fuel oil. Three hundred 
million dollars has been invested in industrial buildings for the 
use of their patents in the cracking of fuel oil and literally billions 
of dollars of new wealth are being created in these industrial 
buildings. 

6. College trained men in Florida and at Cambridge pro- 
duced the frozen concentrated orange juice which has, in the 
last five years, added hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
Florida citrus fruit industry. 

7. University trained men at the University of Florida thought 
up the plan of bringing Brahman cattle from India to cross 
with the native Florida cattle that could not resist Florida ticks 
and heat. The present prosperous cattle industry of Florida 
is based upon this development. 

8. University trained men of Georgia and the Carolinas and 
Alabama experimented with new types of grass and clover fodder 
which grow all year round and provide pasturage for cattle. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars of new wealth are being developed 
through development of the cattle industry through the south- 
east and this is going to be an important factor in ending the 
single crop ‘‘tobacco road’’ conditions of that area. 

9. University trained scientsts who have developed the new 
chemical discoveries, such as plastics, in the industrial field, and 
many modern health-giving and life-saving drugs in the medical 
field. 

Also out of the minds and spirits of men will come the solu- 
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tion to other complicated problems of our society, better labor- 
management relations, greater cooperation between groups and 
classes, finally a sound formula for freedom and for world peace. 
Why don’t our educators tell us more about the enormous values 
which are being created for us each year in all these fields by men 
and women whose minds and spirits were enlarged by their col- 
lege experiences? If a manufacturing concern had comparable 
products to display, they would fill the air and the printed pages 
with their justifiable boasting. 

Our colleges and universities will continue to receive generous 
support, on a rising level, from individuals, corporations and 
foundations. This support can be greatly increased in the 
years ahead when our educational administrators will stop 
publicizing their headaches and their problems, and will begin to 
set before the American people a true display of the power and 
glory and inspiration of these institutions which have done so 
much to help make America become our generation’s greatest 
example of freedom, prosperity and social well-being throughout 
the world. 

When any industry produces an excellent product which the 
people want, and in spite of that product and public desire for 
it, the industry is unable to operate successfully, then probably its 
failure is to be found in its poor salesmanship. 

Our colleges and universities are producing an excellent prod- 
uct and our people need and want that product. Why, then, 
do we hear all the talk about crises and problems and emergencies 
in higher education? Perhaps the answer is to be found in the 
college’s doing a poor sales job. Of course, in academic circles 
we don’t call it poor salesmanship. We call it poor public re- 
lations. 

Fortune magazine recently commented: ‘‘To many a professor 
of economics serious talk about salesmanship is like serious talk 
about cheerleading. Most college men look down upon personal 
selling as something beneath them.”’ 

But whether we call a college’s failure that in salesmanship, 
or that in public relations, is it not likely that our colleges and 
universities are lacking in their ability to tell their inspiring 
stories of service and usefulness to the public in an effective 
and convincing manner? 
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It would be worth while, in my opinion, for every college and 
university administrator who is concerned with developing public 
support for his institution, either through voluntary giving or 
taxation, to read the article entitled ‘‘ American Salesmanship”’ in 
the September 1949 issue of Fortune magazine. This is not a dis- 
cussion of selling techniques, nor tricks, but is a convincing state- 
ment as to the fundamental importance of a sales or public rela- 
tions attitude in the top executives of a business. If a college or 
university executive will, in reading that article, make a mental 
substitution of the word wniversity for the word industry, when- 
ever the latter word occurs, I believe he will be greatly helped in 
his efforts to gain wide public appreciation and support for his 
institution. 

Following are some 

Quotations from AMERICAN SALESMANSHIP 
in the September 1949 Issue of FORTUNE Magazine 

‘*The major cause of the 1949 recession is that American 
salesmanship fell down on the job.’’ 

‘‘The only shortage, and the most serious shortage, is the 
shortage of creative salesmanship. Until this is corrected, we 
will be long on many goods.”’ 

‘‘The most important education job ahead of industry is 
to cultivate a new spirit of salesmanship permeating all its 
activities.’’ 

‘‘Many a company still curtails or cancels advertising 
when sales fall off. That is just when it needs this adver- 
tising the most. And it increases advertising when it can 
—e to do so. That is just when it needs the advertising 
east. 

Following are a few concepts and big ideas that are typical of 
the constructive ones that in my opinion colleges and universities 
eould and should be selling to the American public: 

‘America’s Future Wealth is being 
Created by the Minds of Men’’ 

‘Our Colleges and Universities are 
Operating at Top Capacity and Efficiency’’ 
‘*Industry and Business Prefer and Need 
College-trained Men and Women’”’ 
‘*The Present Generation of College 
Graduates Have Created Billions 
in New Wealth’’ 
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‘*College-trained Men and Women are 
Needed for Society’s New 
Complicated Problems’’ 


‘‘The Problems of Peace Need 
More People Trained to Know 
and to Think’”’ 


‘*Students in College have 
tripled in number since the War’’ 


‘‘Higher Education is the 
Cornerstone of 
America’s Well-being”’ 


“‘The University is Civilization’s 
Most Enduring Institution’’ 


‘‘Today’s College Graduates have broader 
interests and deeper understanding of public concerns’’ 


Our colleges and universities can win ample public support, 
in my opinion, to meet all their operating problems, whether 
that support be from voluntary philanthropy, or from tax appro- 
priations, or from business, or from corporation grants, or from 
all combined. There is a tremendous potential affection and ap- 
preciation in America for our colleges and universities. Mod- 
ern, proper, dignified salesmanship and public relations could 
readily bring this latent affection to the boiling point of ample 
financial support. 

These public relations methods are well known to industry and 
business, and they could be readily adapted to serve the needs 
of higher education. These methods include first an attitude on 
the part of presidents and trustees and administrative officers, 
of willing enthusiastic desire to tell their story to the American 
public. These methods include putting this total program under 
the charge of a highly placed administrative officer of the uni- 
versity. They include the cultivation of individuals, corporations 
and foundations, as well as the cultivation of taxpayers and 
legislators. These methods include the stimulation of bequests, 
the planning of special interpretive public relations efforts which 
attract public attention, the telling of a story in a colorful 
manner. 
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All of these methods of adequate total public relations or 
salesmanship programs should include once in every five or ten 
years an intensive campaign for a non-recurring capital need. 
This campaign should be organized on the basis of personal sales- 
manship of volunteer workers under skilled professional direc- 
tion. 

A college or university would do well, in my opinion, to have an 
all out total fund-raising program which would include the fol- 
lowing phases: 

A long-term program to utilize 
all resources and sound methods. 


Continuous cultivation of all ‘‘publics,’’— 
Alumni, Parents, Local Citizens, Church Constituency, 
Taxpayers, Corporations, Foundations, etc., etc. 


Special interpretive and news-making events. 


Personal cultivation and solicitation 
of selected individuals, foundations and corporations. 


Annual Alumni Fund 
Stimulation of Bequests 
Corporation Liaison 


Grants for Research 
and Special Projects 


An intensive campaign once in 7-10 years 
for a non-recurring capital need 
(Professionally directed.) 


Our colleges and universities are among the oldest institutions 
of the western world. They and certain of Europe’s great 
churches and cathedrals are far older and more enduring than 
any government now extant. Bologna, Oxford, Paris, Cam- 
bridge Universities in Europe and England, are among the 
most stable institutions yet created from the mind and spirit of 
man. 

In America we have colleges and universities that are older 
than our own republic. They have had crises and emergencies 
all the long years of their lives, and they will continue to have 
them for as many centuries as they will endure, but always these 
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problems have been minor in relation to their strength and their 
power. 

It is true the colleges and universities of today have problems, 
but they are not problem children by any means, and they are 
our most sturdy and enduring institutions, and they are rendering 
service of which all Americans are proud. Certainly today’s 
college and university administrators will find that they have the 
ability, the strength and the genius, to solve the passing prob- 
lems of financial support and surely these great service insti- 
tutions will grow in strength and will measure up to the new de- 
mands which our complicated modern society is placing upon 
them, and the new service which the very life of our republic 
depends upon them to render. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
DESIRED BY LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 


M. R. TRABUE 
DEAN, SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


VARIOUS studies have been made regarding the characteris- 

tics which students either like or dislike in college teachers, 
and many papers have been published regarding the qualifica- 
tions which their authors thought college instructors should 
have. This report is with regard to the traits considered highly 
important in teachers of first and second year college students 
by 419 presidents of liberal arts colleges. Similar reports have 
been or soon will be published elsewhere regarding the charac- 
teristics of lower-division college teachers that are considered 
important by executives of junior colleges and of colleges for 
the education of teachers.' 

It should be noted immediately that these reports do not indi- 
cate how college executives would rank the various traits of 
teachers for upper-division instruction, of teachers for the grad- 
uate school, teachers of professional subjects (law, medicine, en- 
gineering or education), or of research professors. Many col- 
lege executives employ new instructors to teach in the lower 
division with the definite expectation that they will, either im- 
mediately or later, teach also in the upper division. The first 
college-teaching experiences of the great majority of college in- 
structors, however, are in lower-division classes. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to know what characteristics the employers of 
college teachers say they consider most important in the people 
they employ for this type of work. 

Through the courtesy of the Executive Director and other of- 
ficers of the Association of American Colleges, two copies of 4 

1 This report is a part of a larger study being conducted by a committee 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
members of the committee are: Dr. Karl Bigelow, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; President 8. M. Brownell, New Haven State Teachers 
College; Dr. Ruth Eckert, University of Minnesota; President John R. 


Emens, Ball State Teachers College; Dean L. D. Haskew, University of 
Texas, and Dean M. R. Trabue, The Pennsylvania State College (Chairman). 
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printed schedule were mailed in December, 1949, to the presi- 
dent of each of the 653 liberal arts colleges belonging to that or- 
ganization. One copy was to be used as a work copy and re- 
tained by the president, and the other was to be checked and 
mailed to the author of this report. By March 15, 1950, a total 
of 419 fully completed returns had been received. Partially 
completed returns were not used in the tabulations. 

The fifty two items listed in the printed schedule had been 
earefully selected from previously published reports regarding 
the qualifications which various studies had indicated that col- 
lege instructors ‘‘ought to have.’’ The first ten items in the 
list were concerned with the college teacher ‘‘as a scholar.’’ 
The next eleven items had reference to the teacher ‘‘as an in- 
structor.’’ These were followed by eight items regarding the 
teacher ‘‘as a faculty member’’; seven, ‘‘as a person’’; and ten, 
“fas a citizen.”’ 

Each college executive was instructed to check each trait to 
indicate how much weight he usually gives to it ‘‘when evi- 
dences of it appear in the credentials of an applicant for a posi- 
tion as instructor or assistant professor to teach lower-division 
college classes.’’ The instructions were to check each item in 
one of three columns: (1) highly important, (2) important, (3) 
unimportant or undesirable. 

Later analyses will be prepared indicating the percentages of 
‘“‘unimportant’’ and ‘‘important’’ ratings assigned, but this re- 
port deals with the percentages of ‘‘highly important’’ ratings 
given to certain items in the list. The fifteen traits of lower- 
division college teachers which are considered ‘‘highly impor- 
tant’’ by at least a majority of these 419 liberal arts college 
presidents are especially worthy of being listed in the order of 
their relative importance to these executives. 


Highl 
Most Highly Rated Characteristics nee 
Per cent 
a. Inspires students to think for themselves and to 
Express their OWN ideas SINCETE]Y o.......cccccccssecesnesennemeeee 92 
b. Is emotionally stable and mature .....c:ccccccconennne 85 


* ¢. Organizes materials and prepares carefully for 
Cach meeting with clase i nnnnicccccsnsesnsnsensnsnsnes 82 
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d. Is friendly, democratic, tolerant, and helpful in 





























his relations with students 78 

e. Understands the problems most often met by col- 
lege students in their work 77 
f. His behavior reflects high ideals 77 

g. Takes broad (rather than departmental) view of 
educational problems 69 

h. Leads students to take responsibility for planning 
and checking their own progress ...... 68 

i. Shows active interest in continued professional 
study 65 

j. Has infectious enthusiasm for teaching that in- 
spires students to want to teach 65 

k. Has demonstrated skill in methods of instruction 
appropriate to his field 63 

]. Regards himself as primarily a college teacher 
(rather than as a subject-matter specialist) ......... 63 
m. Has successfully taught his subject in college ....... 63 

n. Academic record in his special field is unusually 
high 55 
o. Has genial personality and sense of humor .............. 54 


These fifteen traits are the ones considered most important in 
applicants for lower division teaching positions by liberal arts 
college presidents. It is worthy of note that five of the first 
ten traits in the list are concerned with the teacher’s relation- 
ships with his students. These presidents say they want college 
teachers who understand students and their problems; teachers 
who inspire students to think for themselves and to take re- 
sponsibility for planning and checking their own progress; 
teachers who are so enthusiastic about their work that their stu- 
dents want to be like them. If liberal arts colleges could have 
such teachers, their presidents think they would be happy. It 
is probable, also, that their students would be pleased. 

The fifteen characteristics most highly valued by presidents of 
liberal arts colleges are also highly valued by the presidents of 
other types of colleges. Only two of the fifteen traits rated 
highly important by a majority of these liberal arts college 
presidents received less than a majority of such ratings from 
401 teacher-education and junior-college executives. Only 46% 
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of these other executives considered it highly important for a 
college teacher to have an unusually high academic record in 
his special field (n), and only 44% of them rated experience in 
teaching his subject in college (m) as highly desirable in an 
applicant for an instructorship.? Furthermore, the differences 
in the percentages of the two groups of executives rating each 
of the other thirteen items as highly important are in all but 
one instance less than nine per cent: 65% of the other presi- 
dents think it is highly important for an instructor to have a 
genial personality and sense of humor (0), while only 54% of 
the liberal arts presidents give it this high rating. 

Four other traits, which failed by a few percentage points of 
being in the above list of fifteen considered highly important by 
liberal arts college presidents, were given a majority of such 
ratings by the executives of the other types of colleges. These 
were as follows: 

% of Presidents 


Lib. Arts Other 


p. Has a wholesome family life 0.0... .cccccssssssseneen 48 51 
q. Has good health and physical vigor ............. 47 59 
r. Assists students to collect, analyze, and 

evaluate data on their own vital problems 45 59 
s. Holds fair-minded attitudes on controver- 

TEA TIO RISENER RD: eB 43 54 





The ratings assigned by their presidents do not support the 
accusations that have sometimes been made that liberal arts 
colleges are concerned primarily with the scholarly attainments 
of their faculty members. Only one (n) of the ten items in 
the inquiry dealing with the college teacher ‘‘as a scholar’’ was 
rated highly important by a majority of the liberal arts presi- 
dents, although a second item (‘‘General academic record is 
high’’) came within 1% of having a majority of such ratings. 
The third most important item with regard to scholarship in 
the judgments of these presidents (41%) was, ‘‘Graduate major 
covered all important divisions of his academic subject.’’ The 

2A report on the judgments of the other group of 401 college executives 


appears in Current Issues in Higher Education, 1950, published by the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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largest percentage (60%) of ‘‘unimportant or undesirable’’ 
ratings on any of the items dealing with scholarship was on the 
item reading, ‘‘Graduate major was in a special area of an 
academic subject (Modern European History; Colloidal Chem- 
istry ; ete.).’’ 

Seven (a, c, e, h, j, k, and m) of the fifteen characteristics 
rated as highly important by these liberal arts college presi- 
dents had been listed on the inquiry form under the heading, 
‘fas a teacher.’’ It is quite evident that these presidents are 
deeply concerned with the teaching abilities of their faculty 
members. 

Three (g, i, and 1) of the fifteen characteristics in the list 
had been listed under the heading, ‘‘as a member of a college 
faculty.’’ Liberal arts college presidents have just as much 
interest as the presidents of other types of colleges in employ- 
ing teachers who will work smoothly with their colleagues on 
professional and institutional problems. 

Three other items (b, f, and 0) in the list had been classified 
under ‘‘as a person.’’ Liberal arts executives want teachers 
who are emotionally stable and mature, who have high ideals 
and who enjoy life. They have only a slightly less pronounced 
interest than the executives of other colleges in the health and 
family life of their teachers. 

The one classification used in the printed inquiry from which 
none of the ten items listed was considered ‘‘highly important’’ 
by a majority of these liberal arts college presidents was, ‘‘ As 
a citizen.’’ Executives of other types of colleges voted (54%) 
for holding ‘‘fair-minded attitudes on controversial issues’’ (s) 
as being highly important, but only 438% of the liberal arts 
presidents gave it this rating. Only 18% of these 419 execu- 
tives considered it highly important for a college teacher to be 
‘‘well informed on current events,’’ and only 8% of them for a 
teacher to be ‘‘active in civic and welfare groups.’’ To engage 
‘‘actively in political work’’ was, as a matter of fact, rated 
‘‘undesirable or unimportant’? by 78% of these presidents. 
Some question might be raised, perhaps, as to how college stu- 
dents can be well prepared for more effective citizenship in an 
increasingly complex world unless these who teach them are 
active, well-informed citizens. 
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Geography seems to have relatively little effect on the judg- 
ments of the presidents of American liberal arts colleges. When 
the replies from 104 such colleges in the South are tabulated 
separately, the same list of fifteen items receives a majority of 
highly important ratings. The Southern presidents, however, 
gave a majority also to ‘‘Has a wholesome family life’’ (56%) 
and to ‘‘Has good health and physical vigor’’ (50%). When 
the replies from the 148 presidents of liberal arts colleges in 
the North are tabulated separately, having ‘‘a genial personality 
and sense of humor’’ receives only 46% of highly important 
ratings, but the number of items in the list remains at fifteen 
through the inclusion (51%) of ‘‘General academic record is 
high.’”’ 

The presidents of the 100 liberal arts colleges in the East 
gave a majority rating of highly important to exactly the same 
fifteen items given a majority by the total group, but added 
‘‘good health and physical vigor’’ (51%) and ‘‘Has studied 
the special interests, abilities, and needs of college students’’ 
(50%). The ratings by the 35 presidents of liberal arts col- 
leges in the West show a majority for exactly the same fifteen 
items favored by the total group, plus ‘‘Has a wholesome fam- 
ily life’’ (54%). 

As was pointed out in the second paragraph, the responses 
reported here indicate what traits liberal arts college presidents 
consider highly important when they are employing teachers 
for lower-division college classes. These presidents would prob- 
ably add certain other characteristics when employing teachers 
for upper-division or professional courses. We still have no 
assurance that these presidents would use the traits they have 
rated highly important in this study when it comes time to de- 
cide upon promotions in rank or salary. 

It seems reasonable to assume, however, that the university 
graduate schools which prepare college teachers will wish to 
examine the specifications which these employers of their prod- 
ucts value most highly. It is even possible that changes in ad- 
mission procedures and instructional programs may be made by 
some graduate schools in order to serve more effectively the 
expressed needs of the college executives who employ instructors 
after they have completed their graduate study. 














TEACHING TO LEARN 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


THE literature on teacher selection and preparation has accu- 

mulated to a point where only the specialist can succeed in 
covering most of it. I am no specialist in this area, but I have 
read a considerable portion of the literature. Yet, nowhere 
have I come across the thesis I wish to present, namely, that the 
candidate for the profession of teaching must actively partici- 
pate in his or her own development on more than an intellectual 
or verbal level. Nothing less than the development of the pro- 
fessional self of the candidate is good enough for the teaching 
profession. To make this thesis clear it is necessary to indicate 
what is “eant by the profession of teaching and by a profes- 
sional self. 

The analysis can be introduced by a recent experience I had 
at a workshop of educators made up of university presidents, 
deans and professors of education. The particular workshop I 
asked to be assigned to was to discuss ‘‘The Improvement of 
College Teaching.’’ The question was raised, ‘‘How were the 
present graduate students’ and young instructors’ teaching per- 
formance to be improved ?’’ 

‘*Give them the opportunity to listen to the older men,’’ 
someone suggested. 

‘“Why do we assume,’’ I ventured, ‘‘that older men are better 
teachers ?”’ 

‘*Well, they’ve had more experience.’’ 

‘*And perhaps, have become confirmed poor teachers ?’’ 

Another member of the group agreed and suggested an alter- 
native. 

‘*We might turn to the psychology departments for help in 
improved teaching.’’ 

I asked the speaker why members of the psychology depart- 
ment were necessarily any better prepared to offer help in skilled 
teaching than the members of other departments. 

‘Well, they are supposed to be specialists in learning and mo- 
tivation.’ 
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‘Of mice or men?’’ I asked. ‘‘Furthermore, knowing about 
learning need not be related to skill in helping one to learn.’’ 

**T feel too much is being made of this,’’ a graduate dean 
added, with more than a trace of impatience. ‘‘Let the young 
instructors and graduate students listen to able lecturers and 
they’ll learn what good teaching is.’’ 

I inquired gently, ‘‘Don’t you mean they’ll learn what good 
lecturing is?’’ 

‘‘What’s the difference between good teaching and good lec- 
turing ?’’ the dean asked. 

‘*Student learning,’’ I replied. 

“IT don’t get it’? was the Dean’s way of indicating that I 
didn’t know what I was talking about. 

This is not an unusual experience It characterizes almost 
every one of the many workshops or conferences or committee 
meetings dealing with teacher preparation which I have at- 
tended. There is little awareness of the fact that teaching is a 
profession apart from what is being taught. 

The situation is analogous to a specialist in surgery or der- 
matology having little understanding of general medicine. How 
can any college teacher perform professionally without the best 
available understanding of the dynamics of learning and his 
role in helping the student to learn? Candidates for teaching 
in the primary and secondary schools cannot be certified without 
professional training in teachers colleges. (What goes into that 
‘“‘training’’ is another story.) But it is assumed that an ad- 
vanced degree conferred because of demonstrated scholarship in 
a limited area, ipso facto prepares one for the delicate and diff- 
cult task of helping others to learn at the college level. 

Agreement on the need for professionalizing college teaching 
is prior to an explanation of what such development should con- 
sist of. College and graduate school faculties, for the most part, 
do not, as yet, even recognize that there is a problem of teaching. 
A chairman of a department recently commented in a faculty 
meeting, ‘‘I have no use for a bag of educational tricks. If a 
man knows his subject and has taught it for a number of years, 
he’ll be a good teacher. That’s all there’s to it.’’ 

Of course, there are national educational organizations such 
as the Association of American Colleges, the N.E.A. Section on 
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Higher Education, the American Council on Education, the 
U. S. Office of Education and a score of universities vitally 
concerned with the problem of teacher preparation. They rep- 
resent a pitifully small minority of the teachers in the close to 
1800 colleges in this country. 

My experience at the meetings which I have attended has 
convinced me of the genuine dissatisfaction on the part of the 
delegates with existing teaching practices. The fact that many 
of their resolutions are soapy generalizations is no reflection on 
the sincerity of purpose. It indicates, rather, how difficult the 
problems are, and how little is known about how to go about 
developing more skilled teachers. 

I believe two problems are clear. One is that candidates for 
college teaching must be much better selected. The other is 
that once selected, they must have the opportunity for indi- 
vidual supervision by skilled teachers in addition to any course 
work or group conferences. 

The problems are clear enough. It is another matter to ar- 
ticulate the criteria for the selection of ‘‘ promising’’ candidates 
and to discover a sufficient number of skilled supervisors. I 
should like to indicate the criteria of selection. 

Why does the candidate want to teach? What different kinds 
of rewards does he expect? What is his orientation toward the 
society in which he lives? What ‘‘real’’ basic beliefs motivate 
his relations to others? And on another level, is the candidate 
intellectually resilient, does he accept differences in others easily, 
is he relatively free of stencilled stereotypes? Can he let others 
alone or must he dominate? Most important of all, does the 
candidate respect the feelings of others? 

Some of the projective techniques such as the T.A.T. or the 
Rorschach test, could be used to supplement and check one’s 
‘feommon sense’’ evaluations. In the last analysis, however, 
the judgment of the candidate’s qualifications will be as good 
or as bad as the person or persons making the judgment. Al- 
though this state of affairs is not desirable, it is difficult to dis- 
cover any more reliable alternative at the present time. A 
group of sensitive, alert teaching colleagues, who are keenly 
aware of the problem of selection of candidates will, I suggest, 
discourage some of the graduate students who plan on teaching, 
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and will also be likely to encourage others who are uncertain 
about teaching as a career. 

The difficulties regarding the second problem are of another 
sort. A great deal is known about the process of individual su- 
pervision. The difficulty on the college level is to locate a suffi- 
cient number of professional teachers who have the ability and 
skill to supervise others. 

Learning to teach is not merely a matter of sitting through 
courses or writing reports. Learning to teach involves the de- 
velopment of a professional teaching self. The teacher acquires, 
during the period of supervision, increasing insight into his 
function in the classroom, how and why students resist learning, 
how he, the teacher, can avoid engaging in a contest of wills with 
his class and how he can be used by the students as a helper. 
The supervised teacher learns to differentiate between teaching 
and learning, between knowledge and understanding, between 
the memorization and meaning of data. The teacher learns, 
after tremendous struggle, the hard truth that, in fact, he can- 
not teach students anything. He can only help them to learn 
if and what they want to learn. He discovers that the subject 
matter he teaches can have different meanings for different stu- 
dents. He acquires a new sense of freedom and is rid of an- 
noying guilt when he learns that he cannot and should not be 
responsible for the student’s learning. The teacher, he discov- 
ers, is responsible for performing a professional job. The rest 
is up to the student. The teacher learns that learning attitudes 
are more important than what has been learned. The student 
forgets the latter but cannot escape the former. The supervisor 
helps the teacher to acquire the utter conviction that education 
is primarily an emotional and aesthetic, rather than an intellec- 
tual process. 

These are a few of the insights which constitute a profes- 
sional teaching self. They cannot be listed, mimeographed and 
distributed to aspiring teachers. One can’t record them (as I 
am doing) and expect the reader easily to understand. There 
can be more (as I hope) or less understanding depending upon 
the degree to which the reader has lived through the struggle of 
unlearning traditional habits. The struggle involved is the en- 
zyme of all creative development. 
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The teaching supervisor stands by, offering help. The teacher- 
learner must want to be helped, must want to become more 
skilled in teaching. The learner must participate, emotionally 
and aesthically, as well as intellectually, in his development. 
The supervisor does not tell the candidate how to teach. The 
candidate discovers it with his help. 

The idea of individual supervision in teacher preparation may 
appear strange to some. It is elementary in the development of 
social case workers. No one of the approximately fifty accred- 
ited schools of social work in this country would dream of grant- 
ing a certificate without the candidate’s having had individual 
supervised field work experience. After graduation, and in the 
agency, the worker continues to have individual supervision. Of 
course, the classroom setting is not that of a clinic or social 
case work agency, and teachers are not social case workers. But 
the skills in helping people to develop in light of their capacities 
and needs are common to both professions. Both social worker 
and teacher are helpers. They create the most favorable atmos- 
phere in which people can do something to, with, and for them- 
selves with the support of another who is aware of what is tak- 
ing place. Each offers a special service, the social agency one 
kind, the college, another. Does the client or student want to 
be helped, does he want the service? If so, each worker and 
teacher must understand what goes into giving and receiving 
help, whatever the particular service. 

Teacher preparation as described above is a far ery from the 
traditional factory-produced standard package. It will be a 
long time before this view is widely accepted. When it is we 
will establish institutes to prepare candidates, devoted to the 
adventure of education, to become highly skilled professional 
teachers. 
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THE GENERAL EDUCATION FANFARE 


IRVING T. RICHARDS 
PRESIDENT, CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HE term ‘‘ general education’’ is probably a fortunate coinage 

as a replacement for the older term ‘‘liberal arts education.”’ 
The liberal arts are not immediately recognizable among the 
uninitiated in our modern society, and are probably too fre- 
quently confused with the fine arts, so that a liberal education is 
thought of among the uneducated, or the not-yet-educated, as an 
education for artists. The meaning of general education is far 
more immediately obvious. 

The danger is that general education may be thought of as 
something entirely different from liberal arts, or even that it 
may be made entirely different. The term ‘‘general’’ as ap- 
plied to education is probably meant to convey at least two dis- 
tinct meanings, and indeed its breadth of meaning is a prime 
factor in its usefulness. A general education is first of all an 
education for everyone fit to be educated. It is an education so 
generally valuable and useful that everyone capable of abstract 
thinking may profit from it. In a democracy we can hardly 
deny the right of each individual of good intelligence to acquire 
an education, and obviously the very structure of democratic 
society demands an educated populace. That education should 
be as generally distributed as possible among the peoples of the 
world is therefore an undeniable conviction of every believer in 
the democratic way of life. 

In its other obvious implications, a general education is one 
of general subject matter. Because it is an education for every- 
body who is educable, the implication follows, for most of its 
advocates, that its concern must be with generalizations, not with 
the details of subjects, but with their broader aspects. The 
general public, it is argued, for whom a general education is to 
be provided, are not concerned, as the specialist is, with the de- 
tails of subjects; its members merely desire to know the trends 
and implications of knowledge, not its details. 

Here lies the principal danger in theories of general educa- 
tion. In such a concept lies grave danger of reducing educa- 
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tion to the contents of daily newspapers and popular magazines. 
If education, under its new nomenclature of ‘‘general,’’ is to 
become no more than inculeation of the young in what is gen- 
erally known by their elders, then the new general education is 
certainly not a liberalizing education, nor an education calcu- 
lated to advance the welfare of the world. Young people do 
not need, for instance, to go to college to learn the general mili- 
tary, economic and social implications of the atom or hydrogen 
bomb. All that is necessary is that they know how to read 
and that they be willing to spend a little time reading. They 
ean thus learn the little that anybody knows about these matters. 
The danger in general education is that its emphasis on generali- 
zations, on what is generally known, will reduce it to the level of 
common knowledge. 

The values of education lie now, as they always have, in its 
penetration beneath the levels of common knowledge. The arts 
of the Middle Ages may not seem to us to have been particu- 
larly liberalizing, nor particularly penetrating, because we have 
so far superseded them. But strengthened and metamorphosed 
by the influx of classical learning in the Renaissance, and the 
growth of scientific learning and social experience since, they 
constitute our intellectual heritage. The liberal arts, as taught 
for generations in our colleges, are still, as they have been for 
centuries, the essence of education. Together they represent the 
essential accumulation of the knowledge of the centuries, modi- 
fied and adapted to the best thinking of our times. Here is 
the proper subject matter of education. Call it general educa- 
tion if we will, but let us not forget that true education is 
rooted by centuries of growth in the liberal arts, and that we 
are not going to transmit its full values by plucking some of its 
latest blossoms and offering them in bunches, severed from their 
stems, to some of our own latest offspring for them to smell 
and admire. They can pick their own flowers. We want to 
make intellectual horticulturists of them, so that they can grow 
some flowers of their own. 

The aim of most general education seems to be to present 
such ready-grown plucked flowers in bunches of varied assort- 
ment. Courses are variously planned, but they are all designed 
to present the results and implications of study in large educa- 
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tional areas. A student is to learn from them the general prin- 
ciples of the sciences, the general principles of social studies or 
the general principles of the humanities, so that he may reap 
the fruits of such study without the pain of doing any spade 
work in these fields. One is reminded of the schools of educa- 
tion that reputedly release prospective teachers from the neces- 
sity of learning the subjects they are going to teach by simply 
instructing them in the principles of teaching. In both in- 
stances an attempt is made to reach the end quickly and easily 
by sacrifice of the means to that end. Just as it would seem 
wise for a teacher to be well informed in the subject he is teach- 
ing, so it would seem that the best way to learn the principles 
of science is to study at least one science, the best way to learn 
the principles of social studies is to get acquainted with at 
least one social study and the best way to acquire insight into 
the humanities is to include at least one of the humanities in 
one’s curriculum. Just as the teacher cannot teach what he 
does not know, so the student cannot understand what he has 
not studied. If he has not penetrated beneath the surface of a 
subject, he cannot grasp the full significance of what that sub- 
ject has brought to the surface, or at any rate cannot by such 
means become better acquainted with the subject than others 
who have merely read about it or been told about it. 

One of the great problems of the new general education is 
said to be the finding of adequate teachers. Undoubtedly this 
is so, and it is not merely a temporary problem. It will con- 
tinue to be so. The present method is to choose a faculty mem- 
ber highly proficient in one subject, and perhaps notable for his 
breadth of interest in related subjects, and put him in charge of 
one of these courses of vast area, where he is spread out so thin 
that his least-informed students can see straight through him. 
His only salvation is to keep the course confined to areas in 
which he is well informed, and thus make it less general, or to 
call in other teachers, if they are available, to teach the subjects 
in which he is less proficient, and thus sacrifice the unity of the 
course. But we can develop teachers, we are told, for such 
courses. We can, but will they not be as thin and superficial 
as the courses themselves? We cannot get breadth without sac- 
rifice or depth. Education which tries to cover too much will 
inevitably be superficial. 
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Is it not better that a student content himself with such knowl- 
edge as he can acquire from general reading in some fields and 
have the privilege of sitting under masters of others, who have 
devoted their lives to all the acquisition they were capable of in 
the subject they love? ‘‘But,’’ the advocates of general educa- 
tion remonstrate, ‘‘we do not want our students uninformed in 
any of the large areas of knowledge.’’ This seems a reasonable 
ideal. The question is how to achieve it. Why not attempt to 
achieve it by the means utilized by colleges for decades of re- 
quiring a distribution in the student’s choice of subjects over 
the major fields of knowledge? Why not require him to learn 
something about science by studying at least one science, to 
learn history by some study of history? Why not see that in 
so-called higher education he has dipped beneath the surface in 
at least one place in each of the major areas of knowledge? 
He will not thus learn precisely what each of his other fellow 
students knows in this area, but he should have acquired better 
insight into it than he can get from superficial generalizations 
ebout the whole vast area. He needs to dig in somewhere. Let 
him choose where, merely specifying that his samplings must be 
distributed over the major areas. 

This is admittedly a reactionary attitude, but reactionary 
attitudes have frequently proved superior to precipitate experi- 
mentation involving a whole generation of human beings. The 
war seemed to bring upon us an epidemic of outcry against 
our prevailing system of education, and this despite the fact that 
at the same time our educational system was generally utilized 
and praised during the war as a major factor in our victory. 
Faculties were kept busy during the war devising changes in 
educational method. We had come to feel that postwar educa- 
tion must be different. Thus was evolved the concept of gen- 
eral education. All were to share in a newly conceived knowl- 
edge. Not only education for all, but all education for all was 
the ideal set before us. The various concepts of general educa- 
tion are the supposed means of bringing into being this impos- 
sible chimera. 

A man’s education is his individual self-development, and it 
seems only right in a democracy, as President Eliot realized 
years ago at Harvard, that he should himself exercise the major 
choice in determining it, that free enterprise should not be ruled 
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out of education. General education, as at present conceived 
and practiced, partakes of the nature of communistic or dicta- 
torial education, and like so many concepts of communists or 
dictators, it not only seems ill-adapted to a democracy, but also 
an inevitable road to uniform mediocrity. The ideal that all 
shall share the same knowledge necessitates the superficiality of 
knowledge. The general implications of knowledge are, under 
our modern systems of communication, available to all. The 
student needs to acquire the special knowledge by means of 
which alone such general knowledge may be interpreted. Ac- 
quirement of all such special knowledge is manifestly beyond 
the capacity of any one man; but men differ in their capacities, 
and while not permitted to neglect any of the larger areas of 
knowledge completely, a student should be encouraged to acquire 
all the special knowledge, all of that knowledge which is not 
general property, that lies within his capacity. To encourage 
his satisfaction with generalized superficialities in any field is 
certainly not to contribute much to his self-development. 

The conclusion that the present writer would draw from these 
considerations is that the best general education yet conceived 
is the liberal arts education of our prewar colleges, and that 
the sooner we return to it the better. The more generally we 
can make the best type of education prevail the better, but our 
first consideration in education is quality rather than quantity. 
Improvements in our system are imperative if we are to pro- 
gress, but it is yet to be demonstrated that the postwar attempt 
to dispose of vast fields of knowledge with superficial generali- 
ties is an improvement. 





MANUAL LABOR, AN EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


FREDERICK C. WAITE 


XPERIMENTS in education are prevalent at the present 
time. Some lessons may be derived from events of more than 


a hundred years ago. 


THE PESTALOZZIAN METHOD 


In 1775, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827) founded 
in Switzerland a school for poor boys from fourteen to twenty 
years of age, in which manual labor was combined with the teach- 
ing of elementary subjects. The manual labor was in part on a 
farm and in part in a spinning mill. He was later connected 
with three other schools, in all of which manual labor was a 
prominent feature. Although the Pestalozzian method included 
other features, the combination of manual labor and the usual 
intellectual discipline was the fundamentally new contribution 
to educational methods. 


Manuva. Lasor AND CoursEs oF STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Three distinct types of institutions incorporating manual 
labor in the curriculum arose in the United States before 1830. 
Although some features were common to the three types, each 
had details not found in either of the other two, the distinctions 
arising from the different original purposes in founding the 
three types. , 

The origin in the United States of a system introducing 
manual labor into the curriculum was not derived from the 
Pestalozzian method. It came as a compromise solution of two 
different doctrines held by the members of the Baptist Church 
concerning their ministry, and was begun in New England. 
Brown University was the only institution of collegiate grade 
under control of the Baptists in the United States before 1825. 
One group of the Baptists held that their ministry should be 
well educated. Another group believed that if a young man 
was ‘‘ealled’’ to preach, God would provide him with the needed 
ability and no formal education was necessary. These young 
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men who believed they were ‘‘called,’’ were usually poor and 
could not afford to go to college. 

The proposed compromise was the founding of institutions in 
which young men could entirely earn their way while acquiring 
some knowledge in the subjects of a common English education 
and receiving a little theological instruction. The factor of 
earning all expenses through the sale of products of manual 
labor was the basic characteristic of these institutions, and 
meant that manual labor was predominant. The fallacy of this 
thesis soon became evident, and it was shown that the time and 
energy required of a student to earn all his expenses left little 
time for receiving instruction in the several courses of intellec- 
tual discipline. 

Baptist Educational Societies were organized in several states, 
with many subordinate branches. The first was in Massachu- 
setts in 1815. The Societies solicited contributions for the orig- 
inal capital expense of buying a farm and erecting buildings. 
They soon were called upon to support the institutions. 

The first institution founded was named the Maine Literary 
and Theological Institute. It was established in 1814 and later 
became Waterville College, and finally the present Colby College. 

The Baptists established under their educational societies 
‘‘literary and theological institutes’’ in nineteen states before 
1850. Some of these developed into colleges of arts under Bap- 
tist direction that are still in operation.’ 

A few other church denominations founded schools of this 
type which became colleges of arts. An example is the Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute, founded in Russell township of northern 
Ohio in 1833, and at the beginning devoted mainly to manual 
labor. It is now Oberlin College. The name was to honor 
Johann Friedrich Oberlin, a clergyman of Alsace who admired 
the Pestalozzian method. 


MANUAL LABoR SCHOOLS 


A second type was the manual labor school not connected with 
any church denomination but more definitely Pestalozzian than 


1 Carl B. Wilson, ‘‘The Baptist Manual Labor School Movement in the 
United States, its Origin, Development and Significance,’’ Baylor University 
Bulletin, Waco, Texas, 1937, 159 pages. 
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either of the two other types of American educational institu- 
tions employing manual labor. These schools were definitely vo- 
cational schools and were commonly established in rural com- 
munities. They were not charity institutions. Tuition was 
charged. Their organization was an attempt to concentrate in 
an institution the ancient method of training in crafts under an 
individual master. The indenture in the old system of appren- 
ticeship obligated the master to give a good English education 
to his apprentice. This agreement was not carried out effi- 
ciently because the master was unable to teach such branches 
effectively. 

These manual labor schools were established by local con- 
tributors and designed to afford training in such crafts as black- 
smithing, carpentry, weaving and milling of grain. A farm 
was a common accessory to raise the products to feed the pupils. 
Such education as might come from books was decidedly sub- 
ordinate and restricted to such English branches as were taught 
in country schools. Manual labor schools of this type were 
founded in several states before 1830. 


MANUAL Labor IN ‘‘SEMINARIES OF HIGHER LEARNING’’ 


In this third type, manual labor was subordinate as compared 
to its predominance in the two types previously mentioned. 
Manual labor in this kind of institution was a grafting of a 
small amount of manual labor on the current curricula of col- 
leges of arts, classical academies and a few professional schools. 
The amount of instruction in the usual subjects of the curricula 
was not diminished because the manual labor was done during 
hours in which the student was unoccupied under the usual 
program of instruction. 

The American Society for Educating Pious Youth for the 
Gospel Ministry was organized in Boston in 1815 and chartered 
in 1816. The name was shortened to American Education So- 
ciety prior to 1820. 

Elias Cornelius (1794-1832), after graduation at Yale Col- 
lege in 1813, studied theology under two prominent clergymen 
of Connecticut and was licensed to preach. He then spent three 
years in home missionary work, mainly as an agent for mis- 
sionary work among the Indians, and traveled extensively in 
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southern and western states. In 1819 he became associate pas- 
tor and later pastor of a Congregational church in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

He was elected secretary of the American Education Society 
in 1826, and in October of that year he resigned his pastorate 
and moved to Andover, Massachusetts, to which town the head- 
quarters of the society were moved from Boston at that time. 

‘Of the system of manual labor connected with literary insti- 
tutions Mr. Cornelius may be considered more than any other 
man in the country as the founder and uniform supporter. ... 
The arrangements at Andover Theological Seminary, and which 
have served to some extent as a model, owe their existence to his 
instrumentality.’’? 

Mr. Cornelius, after visiting several colleges of arts in New 
England, was much concerned about the poor health of bene- 
ficiaries of the American Education Society and also lamented 
the fact that several of them had died before completing their 
education and others soon after entering upon the duties of the 
ministry. 

The majority of students in the colleges came from rural 
communities where each had been accustomed to a considerable 
amount of physical labor. Change to a sedentary life resulted 
in minor deteriorations of health, mainly of digestive and nerv- 
ous origin. The testimony of many reliable college educators 
asserted that the physical condition of college students steadily 
deteriorated as the college course progressed and that many 
were compelled to withdraw from college because of poor health, 
some of whom died soon after withdrawal and a few while still 
on the campus. Consumption was prevalent among youth of 
college age and was rife in some colleges. 

The colleges had no organized physical exercise for their stu- 
dents. Organized college athletics did not exist at that time. 
Baseball had not been invented. Cricket was played in only a 
few colleges. The only sport was a kicking game of football 
played during a few weeks in the autumn months. A gymna- 
sium was a rare adjunct in any educational institution before 
1850. Bowling on the green was a popular sport in many 


2B. B. Edwards, Memoir of the Rev. Elias Cornelius, second edition, Bos- 
ton, 1834, pp. 258, 260. 
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towns, but was banned for college students because at times it 
involved betting. 

The system of manual labor was devised as a remedy for poor 
health among college students. It was distinctly and primarily 
a health measure, and other advantages were considered of sub- 
ordinate importance. Yet, though the promotion of health was 
the foremost claim, the zealous advocates also asserted that 
manual labor would improve morals by occupying the idle time 
of the students and deterring them from devising mischief or 
indulging in such sinful pursuits as checkers, backgammon and 
games of cards. 

The advocates claimed also that the skills acquired would be 
useful in the years after college life, irrespective of what career 
the student should enter. The students were expected to earn 
the cost of board and room, and even more; and the ultimate 
claim was that the system would bring a profit to the institutions 
by sale of products and therefore became equivalent to an en- 
dowment. 

Manual labor in literary institutions began in Massachusetts 
in 1827. It spread rapidly in New England and then westward 
to the Mississippi River; but it had little success in southern 
states, where labor was considered to be the duty of slaves and 
disreputable for white youth of quality. The system was con- 
fined to colleges of arts, classical academies and theological 
seminaries. It did not reach the few law schools of that era 
nor the medical colleges, which had annual sessions of sixteen 
weeks or less. 

Although agricultural labor by students had been introduced 
in a few of the Baptist institutes, Mr. Cornelius believed that 
mechanical labor in shops was more important and should be 
emphasized more than farm work. Mechanical labor was first 
introduced at Andover Theological Seminary. A voluntary 
mechanics association was organized in the spring of 1827 by 
twenty-five students. They equipped a shop in a shed, and 
hired a craftsman as instructor and as agent to sell the prod- 
ucts. Every student worked one and one-half hours each week- 
day. The products were mainly in the nature of furniture and 
were readily sold, so the first year brought a profit which was 
divided among the members of the association. ‘‘To provide 
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means of systematic and laborious exercise is of the first impor- 
tance in any of our seminaries of learning.’”* 

A voluntary mechanics association was organized at Middle- 
bury College in 1828 and a shop was provided. The plan of vol- 
untary associations of students was soon abandoned because it 
did not secure physical exercise for all the students. The change 
was to a system in which the institution took charge and re- 
quired all students who were not physically disabled to engage 
in manual labor a certain number of hours each weekday. 

The schedule was commonly divided into two periods, one 
early in the day and the other late in the day so as not to in- 
terfere with the ordinary educational appointments. No as- 
signment was made for Saturday afternoon when students were 
expected to prepare for the New England sabbath beginning at 
sun-down on Saturday. The usual schedule was four hours 
each day but in some institutions it was believed that a stu- 
dent should have exercise before each meal, and the schedule 
was one hour each before breakfast, dinner and supper. 

Most institutions combined manual labor on a farm from May 
to October with work in shops in the other months of the year 
and on inclement days in the summer. Work in the shops was 
usually confined to working in wood, building furniture, wooden 
pails, tubs, sap buckets, kegs, barrels and in a few places wagons. 
Some work was done in leather, mainly in the making of har- 
ness. There was little work in metal, although tinware was 
made in some shops. One institution assigned the students to 
type-setting and printing, which gave little physical exercise 
except in turning the large fly-wheel of the old type of printing 
press. 

The Society for Promoting Manual Labor in Literary Institu- 
tions was organized in 1831. In January 1832 Theodore Dwight 
Weld (1803-1895) was employed as general agent. He had 
been during three and a half years connected with Oneida In- 
stitute, a manual labor school in New York state. He traveled 
into many states east of the Mississippi River to establish manual 
labor in new institutions and to advise on the difficulties that 

8 Elias Cornelius, ‘‘Plan of Exercise Recently Adopted in the Theological 


Seminary at Andover,’’ Quarterly Journal of the American Education So- 
ciety, Andover, Mass., 1827, I, 17. 
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had been encountered where the system was already installed. 
He also collected many written testimonials from educators as- 
serting the benefits of manual labor.* He resigned after a year 
to study theology and later accepted a similar position under 
the Anti-Slavery Society. No successor was appointed. 

Opponents of manual labor appeared from its beginning. No- 
tices of abandonment began to appear within six years. ‘‘Popu- 
larity of manual labor schools, especially in New England, is 
on the wane. Some attempts have entirely failed because of 
insuperable difficulties in the system. It interferes greatly 
with studies. Too great pecuniary advantage has been ex- 
pected. The two systems of literary and physical education 
cannot be amalgamated.’”® 

The peak of popularity of the manual labor system came in 
the early eighteen thirties. The death of Elias Cornelius in 
1832 removed its most ardent protagonist and the resignation 
of Mr. Weld in 1833 left no active agent to promote the plan 
which was installed in more than two hundred literary institu- 
tions at some time before 1836. The life of manual labor was 
short in many educational institutions. The original installa- 
tio at Andover Theological Seminary was terminated after 
four years with a financial loss of nearly $4,000. Marked de- 
cline began in the late eighteen thirties and increased steadily 
until nearly all institutions had abandoned it by 1850. 

A modification of the manual labor system continued for a 
longer time. Franklin Academy, a coeducational school, was 
founded at Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts in 1823. A farm 
was bought upon which the boys worked, and some daily do- 
mestic duties were assigned to the girls, the first involvement 
of women in manual labor in educational institutions that I 
have found. Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary was founded in 
1837, and the students were assigned daily duties of domestic 
work in bedrooms, halls, parlors, dining room and kitchen. 
This ‘‘Mt. Holyoke Plan’’ was introduced in many female sem- 
inaries and in some colleges for women that were founded after 


‘Theodore D. Weld, First Annual Report of the Society for Promotion of 
Manual Labor in Literary Institutions including the Report of their General 
Agent, New York, 1833, 120 pages. 

5 American Quarterly Register, Andover, Mass., 1833, VI, 31-33. 
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the Civil War. This was the last remnant of the manual labor 
system. 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE MANUAL LABoR SYSTEM 

Among the difficulties that should have been anticipated but 
which were appreciated only after sad experience, a few will be 
mentioned. 

Foremost was the financial burden. A considerable capital 
expenditure was required at the outset. Purchase of a farm 
within walking distance of the campus involved erecting a barn 
and other buildings, and the purchase of farm implements and 
live stock, including a dairy, horses, hogs and fowls. Erection 
of shops and equipping them with boiler and engine to produce 
power for lathes and saws as well as a large supply of tools 
entailed heavy expenditures before the system could be put in 
operation. 

It was necessary to employ a superintendent of shops. His 
duties included both instruction of the students and sale of the 
products either to retailers or directly to consumers. He had 
to be an experienced craftsman with enough knowledge of the 
English language to instruct students competently. He had to 
be able to control his temper when students made innumerable 
mistakes, and he had to possess good moral character. Indi- 
viduals with all these qualifications were difficult to find. A 
man with similar qualifications was needed to conduct the farm, 
and at times additional adult labor was needed for work too 
heavy for boys, such as plowing and pitching hay. 

Students received an hourly wage based upon the amount 
needed to pay board at the prevalent rate of one dollar a week 
and room rent in dormitories at the rate of a third of a dollar 
a week. This resulted in a student wage of usually six and 4 
fourth cents an hour, which was too high at a time when an 
experienced craftsman received one dollar for a day of twelve 
hours, or eight and a third cents an hour. 

The products of the shops were often faulty and could not 
be sold for enough to cover cost of material, wages of superin- 
tendent and students, and overhead expense. The farms were 
usually more profitable because their products furnished many 
things used by college boarding houses. 

The early claim that the manual labor system would bring 4 
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profit to the institution through sale of products speedily proved 
fallacious. Aside from original capital expense, every year 
showed a deficit often amounting to $1,000, equivalent to the 
cost of two professors at the prevailing salary schedule. 

Some supporters of the system argued that a college should 
afford to take a pecuniary loss if the health of the students was 
improved by manual labor. No statistics were accumulated to 
show that student health improved, although Mr. Weld collected 
a large number of written testimonials from reliable college 
educators that such was the result.® 

The educated professors of Greek, Latin, mathematics and 
philosophy resented the payment to the superintendent of shops, 
an uneducated craftsman, of a salary equal to their own. This 
brought much contention between the professors and the super- 
intendents of shops, who were often discharged upon demand of 
the faculty, even though they were efficient in their duties. 

The shops were erected upon the campus as far as possible 
from other buildings because of danger from fire. The inflam- 
mability of shavings from wood-working resulted in many shops 
being burned, sometimes with communication of the fire to 
buildings used for regular instruction. Insurance rates were 
high for wooden buildings of colleges that had shops on their 
campus. Burned shops and equipment were sometimes replaced, 
but only at great additional capital expense. Often the manual 
labor system was abandoned when the shops of a college burned. 

Discipline of students was a problem. A common rule was 
that students while engaged in manual labor should carry on no 
conversation except such as was requisite in connection with the 
work being performed. The prevalent method of discipline in 
colleges was a system of fines. Students were fined for disobey- 
ing the rule regarding conversation, for breaking tools or dam- 
aging them and for spoiling material. These fines seriously 
diminished the net of the wages received by students. 

The majority of students did not like the manual labor sys- 
tem. This was to be expected when the rules in many institu- 
tions required the student to work at manual labor from five to 
seven in the morning before breakfast. Students used many 
types of evasion to avoid the daily stint of manual labor. One 


6 Weld, op. cit. 
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man wrote that manual labor was making the students of Amer. 
ica an army of liars and debasing their morals. 

The manual labor system in colleges in its original form dis- 
appeared a hundred years ago. Many educators of today have 
no knowledge of its existence. This sketch of a system that 
arose, flourished for a brief period and finally was acknowl- 
edged as a complete failure may carry some hints for educa- 
tional experimenters of today. 











A REPORT ON PRELEGAL EDUCATION: A SUMMARY 


CHARLES O. PORTER 


ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, SURVEY OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


‘sTT IS no secret that our law school authorities generally are 

far from satisfied with the intellectual attainments of their 
incoming students,’’ writes Judge Arthur T. Vanderbilt in his 
Report on Prelegal Education.” 

What should college give the aspiring law student? This is 
a question that Judge Vanderbilt answered in part in his earlier 
report adopted by the American Bar Association in 1944 and by 
the Association of American Colleges in 1945. The present re- 
port incorporates portions of the first one but draws on much 
new, unique data. 

Prepared for the Survey of the Legal Profession, the report is 
written ‘‘primarily with prospective law students in mind and 
for their benefit.’ Copies are being distributed by the Survey 
of the Legal Profession to members of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges. 

Two central propositions are nailed down: 

1) Course content is secondary to awakening and disciplining 
the student’s reasoning powers. 

2) More effort should be directed at arousing in students 
‘abiding interests in the physical, social and ethical aspects of 
the world in which they live and in the best that art and letters 
have to offer, and above all, to fire in them a personal sense of 
responsibility for the destiny of the body politic.’” 

These points are buttressed by data gathered from present and 
former leaders of the legal profession; from more than 24,000 
law students (80% of the students in the approved law schools) ; 
from college presidents and law school deans; and from five 
years of personal reflection and research, not to mention the 
author’s experience as a successful lawyer, law professor, Ameri- 
can Bar Association president, law school dean, politician and his 
recent (1948) appointment as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey. 

1New York University Law Review, April, 1950, p. 209. 


2Op. cit., p. 199. 
3 Op. cit., p. 215. 
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Divisions and high lights of the report are: 

I. The contemporary law student and his prelegal background. 

Almost three fifths of all students attending law schools decided 
upon such study prior to their junior year in college—a finding 
that shows the need for proper advice during their college days. 

II. The shortcomings of prelegal education. 

‘*Tnaccurate or hazy knowledge”’ or ignorance is not the main 
complaint, but rather ‘‘the inability of law students to think 
straight and to write and speak in clear, forceful, attractive Eng- 
lish’’* and the failure to awaken permanent interests, both in- 
dividual and social, usually at the feet of great teachers. 

Are these matters that the high schools should have attended 
to? Yes, but the law school looks to the colleges to remedy the 
shortcomings. With what aims? With these aims: Success in 
law school, in practice; civic and political leadership; the well- 
rounded life. 

III. What the bar associations, the law schools and the colleges 
have been doing to overcome the deficiencies of prelegal educa- 
tion. 

By whom and the manner in which a subject is taught are more 
important than the course content. But it does not follow that 
there are not certain courses more pertinent for the intending 
law students than others. Judge Vanderbilt condemns the tradi- 
tional policy of weeding out the unfit after admission to law 
school. This mortality can be cut down, he implies, if the require- 
ments for prelegal education are promulgated and standardized 
by the college and law school authorities. 

The right preparation in college for law school, with neces- 
sary weeding in the course of it, means fewer flunks for first-year 
law students. The earlier the weeding, the less the social loss 
and the personal tragedy. 

IV. The views of the leaders of the profession today and of 
the great judges and statesmen of the golden age of the law, 
as to the desirable studies and extra-curricular activities of pre- 
legal students. 

The leaders of the profession are in substantial agreement. 
They put English language and literature first, barely over 
government, economics and American history. In all groups 


4Op. cit., p. 209. 
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there was a unammous opposition to all required courses in pre- 
legal training. 

V. An analysis of the functions of lawyers-and of the knowl- 
edge, interests, skills and traits necessary therefor. 

Judge Vanderbilt explains the six basic elements in a lawyer’s 
work. I shall not list them. This kind of wisdom cannot be 
summarized. At least one law school dean has already made the 
report required reading for his entering students, with particular 
emphasis on this final portion. Alert advisers in high schools and 
colleges will follow suit. 











ENCOURAGEMENT OF SCIENCE 
J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY AT PRINCETON 


E ARE here tonight to honor you and to celebrate the high 

promise of your future as scientists. We are happy to be 
with you. We think of that future with respect and curiosity. 
We think of the discoveries which you will make. We think of 
the questions to which we today have no answer, and to which 
you will come to know an answer. Even more, we think of the 
answers that we have today, and of the new questions that you 
will put to those answers. We think of how altered and how 
deepened our knowledge of the world will be before you are 
through with it. My first wish to you is that you may make 
and that you may share in the making of great and beautiful 
discoveries which enrich our knowledge of the world of nature 
and of man. I have a second wish for you; but that must come 
at the end of my talk. 

I do not propose to talk to you of such topics of the day as 
the hydrogen bomb and the statutory provisions of the National 
Science Foundation. If these matters are not in a very dif- 
ferent state when you shall have come to assume the full re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, you will have reason to reproach 
your elders for your inheritance. 

Science has profoundly altered the conditions of man’s life. 
During the last centuries, the discoveries in science, and their 
applications to practice, have changed the material conditions of 
life. They have changed as well many matters of the spirit. 
They have changed the form in which practical problems of right 
and wrong come before us; they have changed the focus of 
moral issues, both for the individual and for governments. They 
have given us new methods for defining the meaning of prob- 
lems that face us, and for judging whether or not our solutions 
are just. 

The most manifest of the changes are the material ones. Yet 
even here it takes a certain perspective to see their true extent. 


Note: Draft of an address given at the Science Talent Sea~sh Award 
Banquet, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., March 6, 1950. 
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Advances in the study of man and other living forms have ex- 
tended our lifespan by decades. Discoveries in physical science 
have immeasurably lightened our toil and enriched our lives. 
They have given leisure to an ever-widening group of men. 
They have made a reasonable education not a special privilege, 
but a common right. They have made the world, in its phys- 
ical dimensions, a small place, and established the means by 
which people in remote parts of the earth can communicate 
with each other, can get to know each other and can learn to 
work together. They have put at the disposal of everyone the 
resources of physical power, of ease and of knowledge that were 
in the past reserved for the few. 

Not all of the changes in material well-being that science 
offers are realities. Yet the very fact that they are possibilities 
has changed the nature of the responsibility which we bear, both 
as individuals and as a community of men and women banded 
together in government. In the Greek cities, political democ- 
racy, and civilization itself, appeared possible only on the basis 
of a slave economy. Technology, born of science, has altered 
that; it has enabled mankind, as it has forced mankind, to deal 
with the issues of slavery as a moral issue. Poverty has always 
been an ugly thing, and in its extremes a desperate one. To- 
day, it is an evil, in the sense that it lies within human hands 
and human hearts to abate it. Science can provide us, for the 
first time in history, with the means of abating hunger for every- 
one on earth. 

Perhaps nowhere has the impact of science more clearly al- 
tered the specific terms of a great political issue than in the 
effects of scientific development on warfare. This is a can of 
worms with which I have myself unhappily been engaged for 
some years. It would not be honest to say—as it would be 
folly not to hope—that the very terror of modern weapons 
would in itself put an end to war; it would not even be honest 
to say that because of this terror the abolition of war and the 
maintenance of peace have become the one absolute, final objec- 
tive of all political decisions. There are other things in man’s 
life: his freedom, his decency and his sense of right and wrong, 
that cannot so lightly be subjected to a single end. But what 
we need to remember is that war today has become, and is in- 
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creasingly becoming, something very different from what it was 
a century ago or a millennium ago. We need to recognize the 
new situation as new; we need to come to it with something of 
the same spirit as the scientist’s, when he has conducted an ex- 
periment and finds that the results are totally other than those 
that he had anticipated. 

Four months before Hiroshima, in the last days of his life, 
President Roosevelt’s thoughts turned to these questions. In 
the last words that he wrote, in words he did not live to speak, 
the President looked to the future, to the atomic age. He looked 
to the past, to the days of the founding of the Republic. He 
wrote: 


Thomas Jefferson, himself a distinguished scientist, once 
spoke of the ‘‘brotherly spirit of science, which units into 
one family all its votaries of whatever grade, and however 
widely dispersed throughout the different quarters of the 
globe.’”’ 

Today science has brought all the different quarters of the 
globe so close together that it is impossible to isolate them 
one from another. 

Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together, in the same world, at 
peace. 


Science has greatly extended the range of questions in which 
man has a choice; it has extended man’s freedom to make sig- 
nificant decisions. Is there anything in the methods of science 
itself, or in the spirit of science, which can help in the making 
of these decisions? To what extent is there a play on the word 
science which can mislead us and take us up false roads when 
we speak of this science of human relationships? Is there any- 
thing we can learn from the relevance of science to politics? 

If we are to answer these questions, and answer them hon- 
estly, we must recognize important and basic differences between 
problems of science, and problems of action, as they arise in 
personal or in political life. If we fail to recognize these dif- 
ferences, we shall be seeking magic solutions and not real ones. 
We shall delude ourselves into laying aside responsibility, which 
it is an essential part of man’s life to bear. 
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In most scientific study, questions of good and evil, or right 
and wrong play at most a minor and secondary part. For 
practical decisions of policy, they are basic. Without them po- 
litical action would be meaningless. Practical decisions, and 
above all, political decisions can never quite be freed from the 
conflicting claims of special interest. These too are part of the 
meaning of a decision and of a course of action, and they must 
be an essential part of the force of its implementation. 

Political decisions are unique acts. In politics there is little 
that can correspond to the scientist’s repetition of an experi- 
ment. An experiment that fails in its purpose may be as good 
or better than one that succeeds, because it may well be more 
instructive. A political decision cannot be taken twice. All 
the factors that are relevant to it will conjoin only once. The 
analogies of history can provide a guide, but only a very par- 
tial one. 

These are formidable differences between the problems of sci- 
ence and those of practice. They show that the method of sci- 
ence cannot be directly adapted to the solution of problems in 
politics and in man’s spiritual life. Yet there is relevance of a 
more subtle, but by no means trivial kind. 

In trying more fully to explore this relevance, I should like 
to start with a text. This text is a letter* written by Thomas 
Jefferson to a young man who had enquired of him as to the 
usefulness of his studies of science. It was written in the middle 
of the year 1799, the year in which Napoleon abolished the Di- 
rectory and began to assume dictatorial power in France, the 
year before Thomas Jefferson was elected for the first time as 
President of the United States. Jefferson and the diverse brave 
and hopeful men who with him laid the foundations of our own 
government had learned much from the peoples of other nations. 
Many of their highest political ideals and their most powerful 
political instruments were built on the experience, the insight 
and wisdom of European scientists and philosophers. Even 
today we need to remember that this was so, and that there may 
be much that we can learn from others, and that we should be 
glad to learn, as in turn by example, we should be glad to teach. 


*I am indebted to Dr. Julian Boyd of Princeton University for the copy 
of this hitherto unpublished letter. 
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Jefferson’s letter starts with a survey of the subjects in sci- 
ence which he believes young Munford ought to pursue. I will 
quote one characteristic passage which may strike a familiar 
and homely note for you: 


The science of calculation also is indispensible as far as 
the extraction of the square and cube roots; Algebra as far 
as the quadratic equation and the use of logarithms are 
often of value in ordinary cases; but all beyond these is but 
a luxury; a delicious luxury indeed; but not to be indulged 
in by one who is to have a profession to follow for his sub- 
sistence. 


But that is not really the part of Jefferson’s letter which I 
commend to you. Here it is: 


I am among those who think well of the-human character 
generally. I consider man as formed for society, and en- 
dowed by nature with those dispositions which fit him for 
society. I believe also, with Condorcet, as mentioned in 
your letter, that his mind is perfectible to a degree of which 
we cannot as yet form any conception. It is impossible for 
a man who takes a survey of what is already known, not to 
see what an immensity in every branch of science yet re- 
mains to be discovered, and that too of articles to which our 
faculties seem adequate. 


And later, in the same letter, still more explicitly : 


... and it is still more certain that in the other branches 
of science, great fields are yet to be explored to which our 
faculties are equal, and that to an extent of which we cannot 
fix the limits. I join you therefore in branding as cowardly 
the idea that the human mind is incapable of further ad- 
vances. This is precisely the doctrine which the present 
despots of the earth are inculeating, and their friends here 
re-echoing ; and applying especially to religion and politics; 
‘‘that it is not probable that any thing better will be dis- 
covered than what was known to our fathers.’’ We are to 
look backwards then and not forwards for the improvement 
of science, and to find it amidst feudal barbarisms and the 
fires of Spital-fields. But thank heaven the American 
mind is already too much opened, to listen to these impos- 
tures; and while the art of printing is left to us, science 
can never be retrograde; what is once acquired of real 
knowledge can never be lost. To preserve the freedom of 
the human mind then and freedom of the press, every spirit 
shonld be ready to devote itself to martyrdom; for as long 
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as we may think as we will, and speak as we think, the con- 
dition of man will proceed in improvement. The genera- 
tion which is going off the stage has deserved well of man- 
kind for the struggles it has made, and for having arrested 
that course of despotism which had overwhelmed the world 
for thousands and thousands of years. If there seems to be 
danger that the ground they have gained will be lost again, 
that danger comes from the generation your cotemporary. 

But that the enthusiasm which characterises youth should 

lift it’s parricide hands against freedom and science would 

be such a monstrous phaenomenon as I cannot place among 
possible things in this age and this country. 

To me there are two striking impressions which this letter of 
Jefferson’s makes, even beyond its eloquence and its beauty. 
The first is that the letter is pervaded with the idea of progress, 
that ideal that owes so much to the development of science and 
that in turn has provided the great enriching human faith in 
which scientific discovery and invention has flourished. Jeffer- 
son is confident that an increased understanding of the world 
will lead to progress; he is convinced that the barbarisms of 
the past cannot stand up against enquiry and understanding 
and enlightenment; he is confident in man and sure that as men 
know more: they will act more wisely and live better. In our 
contemporary expressions of hope that catastrophe could be 
averted and civilization yet be saved, that confidence has lost 
much of its robustness. 

The second point is that for Jefferson there is something in 
the ways of science that is relevant to political life. Even in 
religion and politics, he holds that it is probable that things 
better will be discovered than what was known to our fathers. 
This conviction that new knowledge is possible, and that not all 
the answers are known, is of course the stuff of the day to day 
life of the scientist. Science itself does progress; new knowl- 
edge is possible; and new knowledge, because it does not destroy 
or ignore the old, can only increase our understanding. The 
very idea of the development of science is an example of prog- 
ress, and of progress which in no true sense can ever be reversed. 
But this is only part of the story. It is true, as Jefferson knew, 
that in the large science has flourished in conditions of human 
freedom, and that its growth is parallel to the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions. Today, looking back on more than a cen- 
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tury and a half of further history, we can be even more sure of 
this. We have seen not only the inspiriting example of science 
and democracy flourishing together, but the tragic examples of 
their foundering together. We express the hope that of this 
tragedy we shall soon have seen the end. 

What are these lessons that the spirt of science teaches us 
for our practical affairs? Basic to them all is that there may 
be no barriers to freedom of enquiry. Basic to them all is the 
ideal of open-mindedness with regard to new knowledge, new 
experience and new truth. Science is not based on authority. 
It owes its acceptance and its universality to an appeal to in- 
telligible, communicable evidence that any interested man can 
evaluate. 

There is no place for dogma in science. The scientist is free 
to ask any question, to doubt any assertion, to seek for any evi- 
dence, to correct any error. Where science has been used in 
the past to erect a new dogmatism, that dogmatism has found 
itself incompatible with the progress of science; and in the end, 
the dogma has yielded, or science and freedom have perished 
together. 

Our own political life is predicated on openness. We do not 
believe any group of men adequate enough or wise enough to 
operate without scrutiny or without criticism. We know that 
the only way to avoid error is to detect it, that the only way to 
detect it is to be free to enquire. We know that the wages of 
secrecy are corruption. We know that in secrecy error, unde- 
tected, will flourish and subvert. 

Let me be clear. Science is not skepticism. It is not the 
practice of science to look for things to doubt. It was not by a 
deliberate attempt of skepticism that physicists were led to doubt 
the absolute nature of simultaneity, or to recognize that the 
ideas of strict causality embodied in classical physics could not 
be applied in the domain of atomic phenomena. There is prob- 
ably no group of men who take more for granted in their daily 
work than the scientists. Common sense, and all that flows 
from it, are their principal basis for what they do in the labora- 
tory and for what they make of it on paper. But for scientists 
it is not only honorable to doubt, it is mandatory to do that 
when there appears to be evidence in support of the doubt. In 
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place of authority in science, we have and we need to have only 
the consensus of informed opinion, only the guide of example. 
No scientist needs to order his colleagues to use a new tech- 
nique of experiment or to enter a new field of discovery. If he 
has done this, it will be an invitation to his fellows to follow. 

These then are some of the attitudes of mind, these are some 
of the disciplines of spirit which grow naturally in the scien- 
tist’s world. They have grown there in part as a result of a 
humane and liberal tradition in political life, and in part as a 
eause of that. The open mind, the reliance on example and per- 
suasion, rather than on authority, these are the heritage of the 
centuries in which science has altered the face of the earth. 
Science can help in diverse ways in preserving and extending 
this heritage. Its very universality speaks across frontiers to 
make truth manifest in lands otherwise darkened; its material 
applications create the preconditions—in leisure, in education, 
in means of communication—for the converse of men with each 
other. Science provides the material and the intellectual basis 
for a world in which example and understanding can help all 
men to improve their lot and fulfill their hopes. Today we 
need to remember that our country, founded on these practices, 
and grown strong by their exercise, owes its strength to them. 
In this time of crisis, we need to cherish that strength. 

And this brings me to my second wish for you. I wish you 
not only the joy of great discovery; I wish for you a world of 
confidence in man and man’s humanity, a world of confidence 
in reason, so that as you work you may be inspired by the hope 
that what you find will make men freer and better—in which, 
working as specialists in what may be recondite parts of the 
intellectual life of the time, you are nevertheless contributing 
in a direct and basic way to the welfare of mankind. 





THE LIBRARY—THE FOCUS OF THE CLASSROOM 
N. ORWIN RUSH 


LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


HENRY M. WRISTON, a native of Laramie and president of 

Brown University, says in his book Nature of a Liberal 
College, ‘‘ Aside from the faculty, the most important single in- 
strument in the college is its library.’’ Many other educators 
have voiced this same opinion, and I am sure that it is a state- 
ment with which we would all agree. 

With the modern trend in education away from the textbook 
and toward a wider reading on the part of the students, the 
library is becoming more than ever a focal point in the educa- 
tional process. 

Different institutions have used various means to secure the 
fullest educational returns from the library. In some institu- 
tions certain specific procedures have been adopted—tutorial 
systems or honor courses have made the use of books central 
and primary and have eliminated the class system entirely. 
In others the emphasis on the wider use of books is accom- 
plished within the usual form of the classroom. Probably 
forms of instruction will continue to vary, but there seems to be 
general agreement on the centrality of the library in the work 
of college instruction. 

However, too often, the part which the library must take is 
far less clear than it should be. To try to define in specific 
terms just what the relationship between the library and the 
teaching program should be seems to bring up many difficulties. 
Too often the program of the faculty and that of the library 
have not been a unit. 

Stephens College has gone so far as to say that since the 
library contains all the tools with which virtually all instruc- 
tion must deal, and since the library is simply an extension of 
the classroom—the direction of the teaching program and ad- 
ministration of the library is one job. For some years they 


NoTE: Given at Wyoming A. A. U. P. Meeting, Dec. 6, 1949. 
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have operated with one individual as librarian and dean of in- 
struction. 

Of course, this conception is somewhat unique—but at least 
it is one way of securing an integrated program. 

A lack of coordinated effort between the teaching staff and 
the library staff in understanding the part each is equipped to 
play in the education of the student, seems to me to be one of 
the greatest gaps in education which has not yet been bridged. 
There are many factors which are responsible for the gap which 
I do not want to discuss in particular, but to mention a few 
might help to clarify the situation. Such factors as the follow- 
ing contribute somewhat to the difficulty: (1) Only in recent 
years have really good libraries been developed by colleges and 
universities; (2) Textbook teaching and lecturing have been 
slow to give way to wider reading and discussion; (3) Librarian- 
ship has only recently become a profession with its own gradu- 
ate school; (4) Lack of freedom in loaning materials, both by 
libraries to individuals, and by one library to another. 

But we, today, are not so much concerned about the reasons 
why there is such a barrier as we are in how to break it down. 
We want to know (both the members of the teaching staff and 
the members of the library staff) how the resources and services 
of the library and faculty can be integrated. The library and 
the faculty exist for no other reason but to educate students. 
The relation of the library to the methods of instruction, whether 
they be lecture, laboratory, assigned readings or individual study 
(as they are employed singly or collectively) and the library’s 
function in making these methods richly fruitful in the intellec- 
tual development of the student, must be discovered and under- 
stood. These matters are far too important to be left, as they 
too generally have been, to hazy thinking or chance. 

Certainly the integration of the library and the work of in- 
struction cannot be achieved from one side. It is a problem 
for both the faculty and library. 

The first question we might bring up is: ‘‘ What can we ex- 
pect of the library ?’’ 

Probably the most obvious answer is: The library must ac- 
quire and organize materials. 

I want you to note that I used the word ‘‘materials’’ and not 
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‘*books.’’ The concept of a library today is that it is a re- 
source center for instructional materials including not only the 
printed page, but recordings, motion pictures and other visual 
materials—such as maps, charts, film strips, photostats, pictures 
and slides. 

Secondly, the library would make it easy for the students 
and faculty to use the materials; make the building an ideal 
place for concentrated study and reflection; give instruction in 
the efficient use of materials; provide browsing rooms, dormi- 
tory libraries, exhibits, etc. 

All this librarians have been doing for years so that this 
service is taken for granted—but still more can be expected of 
the library. It can assume a positive teaching function. The 
librarian need not merely be a service officer without any defi- 
nite and positive duties in the field of instruction. His teaching 
consists not only in making accessible what professors prescribe, 
but in encouraging the student to go far beyond any pre- 
scription. 

The library staff should be expected ‘‘to coordinate the fine 
educational influences of the library with the dynamic educa- 
tional forces of the college teacher.’’ The members of the li- 
brary staff are in an ideal position for they deal with the whole 
range of the intellectual life of the students. The librarian has 
a unique opportunity to stimulate and assist the students in 
their use of books. He should be alert to every opportunity to 
help the student form the habit of self-education—to help him 
familiarize himself with the various types of books which will 
contribute to his intellectual development in future years. 

It is the librarian who can help lead the too specialized stu- 
dent into a wider field. Four years spent in college—or even 
less, as it is nowadays—is a short time. Some independent 
work in the library may help students start on the pathway to 
a liberal education early in their college careers. 

One of the most lasting and satisfactory gifts a university 
ean give its students is an eagerness for the companionship of 
books (all kinds of good books). I think every once in awhile 
we all need to be reminded of the value of books and the im- 
portance of knowing how to use them properly. 

We are all aware of the importance or danger of books as 
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the Nazis conceived them. We know that they were afraid of 
the power of books and set about systematically to destroy cer- 
tain ones. I understand that our own army, as a result of its 
study of the bombings in Germany, has reached the conclusion 
that in any future war it will be much more important to con- 
centrate bombings on libraries and research centers, than on 
steel plants and factories. One particular bombing on the 
Baltic wiped out a vast research center, which was developing 
rocket bombs. Some hundreds of top German scientists were 
said to have been exterminated in this particular bombing, and 
all the records of vastly important scientific and medical re- 
search were destroyed. The American military is convinced 
that this one bombing was most important in delaying the prog- 
ress of scientific military research in Germany sufficiently to 
give the Allies time to overcome Germany and to develop the 
atomic bomb, which brought the end of the war. 

If the military have decided that libraries and research cen- 
ters are of more importance in war than industrial plants, cer- 
tainly libraries are of equal or more importance in the preven- 
tion of war. 

At the close of World War II a well known correspondent 
said, ‘‘It is the gospel truth that books could have prevented 
this war .. . whether we got a foolish peace or a peace of dis- 
cernment will result largely from the kind of books people read 
between now and the day the Peace Congress gets going.’’ 

Not long ago I heard a prominent citizen in one of our larger 
cities say that that particular city was trying to induce a large 
industrial firm to establish a plant in the city. One of the first 
questions they asked was, ‘‘What are the library facilities in 
the region in respect to research ?’’ 

But to move on to another function of the library: ‘‘ What 
about book selections ?’’ 

‘‘Shrewd and wise buying is a great stimulus to the use of 
books.’’ The actual selection of books for the most part origi- 
nates with the faculty. The specialist will choose for his field. 
The librarian’s task in this book selection is that of the direc- 
tion and guidance of the whole acquisition program. He must 
see that the library’s collection is well rounded—that no de- 
partment is neglected. His influence must always be on the 
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side of the acquisition of books of permanent value, and he 
must be thoroughly aware of what is fundamental in the process 


of education. 


RESEARCH 


One last point on what we might expect of the library. 
The university library should be equipped to implement the 
research program of the university. If the university is to be 
a center for recruiting students for research work, the library 
must center a great deal of its attention upon the provision of 
adequate materials. Research on the part of the faculty is most 
vital to the institution and must somehow receive its share of 
consideration. Also a university library usually serves more than 
the group of students and faculty members officially connected 
with the university. It is concerned for the needs of the schol- 
ars of the region. Insufficient resources of a graphic nature, 
dealing with the more specific aspects of the physical sciences, 
the biological sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences, 
can seriously hinder an effective research program. Just how 
extensive and exhaustive the collections in the several subject 
fields should be depends entirely upon the university’s research 
program and its intentions for the future. 

Many institutions have to operate on limited budgets so that 
it is even difficult, sometimes, to provide adequate library mate- 
rials to serve just the immediate teaching program. Conse- 
quently, objections are made at times when budget money is 
spent for materials which will be used by only a small percen- 
tage of the college group. And, as a usual thing, research col- 
lections are enormously expensive. The need is partly met by 
the generous inter-library loan policies of most large libraries, 
by the use of microphotography, microcard, and the like, and by 
the current trend in cooperation among libraries in a given re- 
gion in the avoidance of duplication in expensive research 
materials. 

The first step in meeting the problem is to become familiar 
with the book assets near at hand and to use these materials as 
much as possible. In the second place—for those materials 
which will be purchased by the university library it is only fair 
to make a distinction between those which will serve a number 
of readers and those which will be used almost entirely by one 
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individual. A good many research projects call for certain 
basic books and these should certainly be secured as far as funds 
permit. 

Friends of the Library groups might be worked in here to 
help solve the problem of research materials. I know some 
libraries have organized such groups which provide some of these 
supplementary items which it may not seem advisable for the 
library to purchase out of the regular budget. This method 
eases everyone’s conscience as well as helping to obtain the 
desired results. 

FACULTY 


But I have said quite a lot about the library side. Suppose 
we turn now to the function of the faculty in the library. 

It is desirable that each member of the faculty should develop 
the capacity for seeing and meeting library problems. The 
primary responsibility for the direction of the educational 
process rests with the faculty. Certainly the library will be 
used heavily only when books are the major instruments by 
which the educational program is carried out. 

Since the college administration as a whole must formulate 
the ultimate educational objectives which it seeks, the problem 
of the library calls for a clear appraisal and agreement of the 
college body as a whole on the ends of education, and the part 
reading should play in the process. 

I would put first, then, that the great need is for each mem- 
ber of the faculty to use the resources of his mind and spirit 
to the advantage of the library. 

With the ever-present tendency to delegate tasks to commit- 
tees, it might seem a happy solution to assume that the usual 
faculty library committee would take care of the library prob- 
lem for the whole faculty group. But as important as the li- 
brary committee is, it is only through the participation of each 
individual faculty member that the library will really be the 
instrument of education of which it is capable. 


Book SELECTION 


To mention a few concrete points, we might start with book 
selection. Each faculty member should feel great responsibility 
for the selection of the books for his department and be careful 
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to maintain the quality of the routine book selection. He must 
make sure that he bases his choices on a wide range and uses 
balanced judgment in his requests for new books. 

Perhaps it would be well if there were sentiment against buy- 
ing books too quickly; in cases of uncertainty, books could be 
ordered on approval. 

There must also be a consideration of volumes which may not 
be under current discussion. Perhaps it may be necessary to 
make a systematic survey of the library’s holdings in each par- 
ticular field and a careful plan made for the development of 
the field. Along with this goes an understanding of the need 
for discarding and storage. 


RESERVE Books 


A discussion of the library can never proceed very far with- 
out the subject of reserve books coming up. Here again the 
responsibility for the type of book collection rests with the fac- 
ulty. The unsatisfactoriness of the reserved book arrangements 
in most colleges is agreed to by instructors, librarians and stu- 
dents alike. The waste involved, the larger number of volumes 
tied up which are not used, the tendency of students never to 
go beyond the reserve collection, are all causes for complaint. 
Various detailed studies have been made at many institutions 
regarding the use of the reserved book collections—and it seems 
to be characteristic that a high percentage of the books are not 
used enough to justify their being put on reserve. 

Many factors are involved, ranging from the admirable fac- 
ulty optimism as to the amount of reading that a class will do, 
to just carelessness and inertia on the part of the faculty in 
leaving unnecessary books on the reserve list. The answer to 
the problem is not an easy one. However, the start may be in 
accepting the general principle that the entire library is the 
student’s workshop and all forces and influences must be thrown 
toward its full use. If this program is wholeheartedly agreed 
to and carried out, it would mean that only those few books 
which will be under pressure of use will be placed on reserve, 
and the student’s attention would be directed to everything the 
library possesses. 

Several institutions have shown that it is possible to abolish 
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the reserve book room altogether. An outstanding example is 
the excellent and much-used library of Vassar College. This 
library, in common with many other libraries, is administered 
on the principle of open reserves. The reserve books are placed 
on open shelves as near as possible to the main collection on 
each subject, and are held in the building except for overnight 
use. 

Of course, particular circumstances will vary procedures. 
The trend, however, certainly is toward the general principle 
of utilizing the entire book collection and reducing reserves to 
only those books which must necessitate special control. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


Another place where the faculty must take the lead is in 
making sure that the library is equipped to care for the assign- 
ments which are planned, before they are put into effect. It 
would be helpful if departments would invite the librarian to 
be present when the work of large classes involving much library 
work is to be planned, or new courses are projected. For the 
librarian to have a full acquaintance with the courses and their 
objectives would result in far better library cooperation with 
the teaching program. Also, it would mean more adequate as- 
sistance in connection with papers and special assignments and 
would help to make a better opportunity for arranging ex- 
hibits. The librarian has special training in making exhibits 
that are effective and could help to supplement courses in this 
way if given the opportunity. All reading schedules should 
be subject to the criticism of the librarian from the standpoint 
of adequacy of materials available and arrangements for their 
use. 

The University of Denver has a very excellent plan for co- 
ordinating the work of the various departments with the library. 
At least one member of the library staff is a full-fledged mem- 
ber of each department, thereby taking part in all departmental 
meetings. 

Facuity Lisrary COMMITTEE 


I merely mentioned the faculty library committee. Its place 
is very important. The faculty library committee will assist 
in the formulation of the broad general policy of library de- 
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velopment. It should be representative of the university and 
with its members chosen for their interest in the whole univer- 
sity program rather than one particular part. This committee 
is an avenue through which criticism of the library and sug- 
gestions for its improvement can be brought in a natural man- 
ner, and, on the other hand, it is the group to which the librar- 
ian can easily turn for aid and support. 

The functions of the faculty library committee are advisory 
and informative—not administrative or executive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Studies have shown that many of our students go out from 
our universities woefully lacking in general bibliographic back- 
ground. Probably the responsibility for such a lack on the 
part of our students rests with both the faculty and the librarian. 

The typical introductory tour of the library given to the 
freshmen often finds them too dazed to absorb much. Courses 
in bibliography given by the library staff may not touch but a 
segment of the student group. Required courses in the use of 
the library may be putting the cart before the horse. Just to 
be ‘‘told how’’ is tedious, but if a student feels a need he will 
be in a mood to learn how to supply that need. So that would 
put a responsibility on the course of study, and hence on the 
faculty, for making sure that the student feels a definite need 
for bibliographic tools. 

So the entire problem would seem to resolve itself into co- 
operative instruction by both library and faculty as the student 
goes along in whatever courses he is pursuing. 

This may mean a definite place for bibliographic instruction 
in connection with certain freshmen English classes for the in- 
troductory work—combined with constant instruction by the 
faculty in all courses. An important aspect would be for the 
library to pick up the bibliographic difficulties which the stu- 
dents are encountering as they go along—and relay them back 
to the classroom. 

The theory would be that instruction in the use of the library 
should not be entirely separate and formal. Constant assistance 
by both faculty and library in the performance of a regular 
task is of the greatest importance. 
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Future TRENDS 


Suppose we turn now for a few minutes from ‘‘where we 
are’’ to ‘‘whither we are tending.’’ What is the pattern in li- 
brary services which we may expect for the future? What are 
some of the forward-looking ‘‘theories’’ which are actually being 
put into practice? 


DIvISIONAL ARRANGEMENT 


Recently several libraries have arranged their collections 
along divisional lines. For the most part the library collections 
are grouped according to the three major divisions of knowledge 
—science, social science and humanities—with a separate read- 
ing room provided for each. These reading rooms carry on open 
shelves a basic collection of the most used library materials and 
allow direct access to the larger research collections in the book 
storage area. Seminars, study rooms and carrels are conven- 
ient and accessible to each reading room. 

This subject-division arrangement provides greater accessibil- 
ity to books, improved service by trained subject-specialist libra- 
rians and attractive study conditions. 

The Universities of Colorado, Nebraska and Washington State 
are some of the institutions which have built library buildings 
stressing the divisional arrangement, and the library plans of 
many other institutions including our own are being planned 
along divisional lines. 


SuBJEctT SPECIALISTS 


To an increasing extent, more than average knowledge of the 
literature of special subjects is being required of the profes- 
sional staff of university libraries. 

Some institutions are solving this by an in-service program 
of study to acquire specialized knowledge in a particular field. 
Other institutions are adding more subject matter specialties to 
their library staffs. It is just as important for these subject 
specialists to have a knowledge of the bibliographic sources and 
literature of their fields as it is for them to know their fields; 
in order to have both, many such persons obtain a first year 
library degree where a great amount of time is spent in acquir- 
ing technical knowledge of the physical aspects of books, and 
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then take advanced degrees in a subject field or combination 
of a subject and library science. 


Facu.ty Status 


The coming years will find many more university librarians 
with full faculty status. If the library is to be the focus of 
the classroom, as many university administrators and professors 
feel it should be, the administration of the library must be 
considered at a teaching and research level. The time has gone 
when the librarian was a mere keeper of books. With the grow- 
ing emphasis on the use of books as a central and primary as- 
pect of instruction, it is imperative that the librarian and teach- 
ing staff work as a unit. This can be accomplished only when 
the librarian has an organizational position corresponding to his 
responsibilities. The library can function in close and vital 
connection with the teaching program only when the librarian 
is a member of that body which discusses and determines mat- 


ters of the curriculum. 
7 * a 


College and university libraries will continue to devote a 
great deal of thought and effort to problems of the division of 
responsibility for acquisition and recording of research mate- 
rials. There are great possibilities in working out such plans 
in this region through the Bibliographical Center at Denver. 

Many cooperative enterprises are under way and being devel- 
oped on the local, state, regional and national scale. The Farm- 
ington Plan as it develops is likely to have considerable effect 
upon both libraries and education. This calls for the acquisi- 
tion by some American library of at least one copy of every 
book and pamphlet published in the world. It is being spon- 
sored by the Association of Research Libraries, an organization 
consisting of some forty libraries. However, all large libraries 
have been given the chance to participate in this plan, and 
those which are cooperating have agreed on fields of specializa- 
tion which each will assume. 

The institutions are limiting their acquisitions, for the time 
being, to current books and pamphlets in the regular book trade 
and printed in the Latin alphabet. Material will be listed in 
the national union catalog. 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARIES 


Separate undergraduate libraries are receiving considerable 
thought. The larger universities have found it quite a prob- 
lem to try to care for the differing and often conflicting needs 
of hordes of undergraduates on the one hand, and the graduate 
students, faculty and research men on the other, in the same 
building or buildings, with the same collection of books and very 
largely with the same staff. The probabilities are that more 
and more university libraries will construct separate undergrad- 
uate library buildings such as Harvard has done. 

At Harvard’s new undergraduate library building, library 
users have to walk through a section of the stacks to reach the 
reading rooms. They are allowed to roam in the stacks all over 
the new building. This plan is another illustration of the gen- 
eral trend in university libraries to bring books and readers 
together as closely as possible. 


STORAGE 


Harvard has also been a pioneer at segregation in another 


direction. For several years now it has been drawing off from 
its main library hundreds of thousands of its least used re- 
search materials and storing them in a ‘‘warehouse’’ library a 
mile or more away from its main building. Numerous similar 
plans, notably one for the Middle West, are now in process of 
either formulation or execution. 


CoNCLUSION 


Of course, a building (as important as it is) does not make a 
library, but the library will function well in direct proportion 
to the care which goes into the planning and maintenance of 
the building. It will assume an even greater importance in 
direct proportion to the support and recognition it receives from 
the university. The fullest provision for library maintenance 
from every angle is the primary and most vital need in the 
equipment of a university. An adequate library is the basis of 
all teaching and study, and as well it is the essential condition 
of research without which additions cannot be made to the sum 
of human knowledge. The character of the university may be 
gauged by its treatment of its central organ—the Library. 





THE ST. PAUL COLLEGE DRAMA FESTIVAL 


MARY GWEN OWEN 
PROFESSOR OF SPEECH, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Too often colleges and high schools, as well as cities, towns 

and nations, find themselves deeply involved with the tradi- 
tional ogre of violent competitive rivalry. A sort of family 
pride in the successful endeavor of individual or collective 
groups of human beings is a fine, worthy thing; but to strike a 
happy medium in this pride requires calm objective maturity. 
Especially is this true in the face of the extravagant emotional 
appeals put forth in the name of support for the intercollegiate 
athletic competitions, which today too often have become not 
**gown’’ but ‘‘town.”’ 

As instructors in the colleges and high schools, the best we 
can hope to do to offset these orgies known as ‘‘ pep fest,’’ where 
students are exhorted to ‘‘mangle that monster,’’ ‘‘slay that 
serpent’’ and ‘‘trample that tripe,’’ is to put ourselves in the 
position of the little drop of water and little grain of sand, I 
suppose, until, that is, we can think up some dramatic way to 
offset all these false gods of false patriotism. How can we ex- 
pect these students, who are imbued with the blind complacency 
of the self-adoration of false patriotism, to go out into the world 
and understand and appreciate the importance of the differences 
in their fellow human beings—the differences in their cultural 
ideas, their manners, their customs, their loves, their sorrows, 
their poetry, their God? 

The four major St. Paul colleges, Hamline University, Metho- 
dist; the Colleges of St. Catherine (women) and St. Thomas 
(men), Catholic; and Macalester College, Presbyterian, have 
fundamental religious differences. They also have many years 
of deep-rooted competitive athletic rivalry. At their home-com- 
ing games ‘‘College Spirit’’ runs high. Their campus customs 
and secrets are guarded jealously. Though they no longer 
swash paint over each other’s buildings, as did their parents 
before them, student bodies view with suspicion each other’s 


Note: Mary Gwen Owen is coordinator for the Festival. 
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accomplishments. No more than any other so-called ‘‘ College 
Rivals,’’ I doubt not, but nevertheless, the fact remains, ath- 
letic competition dominates the complexion of their attitudes 
toward the other college student bodies. 

Is this a necessary thing, a part of college life guaranteed to 
equip a student to better understand his fellow world citizens? 
How can we, as teachers in the field of the arts, use our field to 
offset the competitive complexion which dominates intercollegiate 
relationships? We theatre directors had discussed it often over 
coffee, at suppers, in our offices. 

I suppose it was inevitable that the idea of a cooperative drama 
festival did finally take shape. I think it came to fruition, too, 
almost simultaneously in all our minds because when the idea 
took form in my mind, and I had discussed it with my president, 
Dr. Charles J. Turck, who gave it his enthusiastic support, I 
ealled the directors and technical directors of the other college 
theatres and their immediate response was, ‘‘Of course! this 
is it.’’ 

Now three years: six Shakespeare productions, twelve hun- 
dred students, six enthusiastic critics’ reviews, a rotogravure 
section, and some ten thousand man hours of make-up construc- 
tion, costuming, acting, and memorizing. Later, we wonder how 
in the face of all this we dared set ourselves up so gloriously as 
the champions of, shall we say, so supercolossal an undertaking 
as intercollegiate cooperation in the field of dramatic arts! As 
we look at it now, it was a plain case of completely forgetting 
all about all those angels and how they feared to tread. 

Else, how in complete ignorance would we blithely imagine 
we could house two extra Shakespearean productions in our own 
college theatres in which for years we had never been able to 
house our own single production without bulging at the seams! 
(Try it in your theatre sometime.) In spite of the fact that it 
simply cannot be done, we always tried in these Shakespearean 
productions to use specific unit sets but somehow our imagina- 
tions seemed to run too far afield and in spite of ourselves we 
each arrived at the appointed festival college theatre with our 
production in truck loads. We were, of course, in addition to 
the intercollegiate cooperative idea, trying to point up our pro- 
ductions as Shakespearean plays not as productions of this or 
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that college. Of course it is impossible to break down collegiate 
prejudice, and replace it with the eye of mature dramatic ob- 
jectivity in two short years. We urged all of our students to see 
all of the shows. The idea caught on in some groups and not in 
others. We realize now, too, that somewhere along the line stu- 
dents have picked up mental blocks toward enjoying Shake- 
speare. They view with alarm the very thought of having fun 
with it. We felt there was still a little of the air of constrained 
competition about the festival. That, coupled with the almost 
insuperable physical difficulties connected with the affair, almost 
made us abandon the idea after two years. Then we thought for 
a while we might try one-act plays. We had in mind some really 
wonderful experimental things which we would play all the same 
evening so all the audience could see all of the work of all of the 
colleges. But student reaction was against one-act plays. They 
felt that if the festival was to climax our various seasons it 
should truly be a climax. And the one-act play idea carried 
a connotation in their minds of their high school one-act plays 
and they felt they should have progressed a step farther than 
high school dramatics, even though we explained what we hoped 
to do with them. 

When we gave up the one-act play idea we thought of an 
original variety show cast from all the colleges, but while that 
seemed a very exciting idea we felt we had thought of it too late. 
And the involvement of the various music departments would 
entail more detail and we felt we were not ready to take that on 
as yet. 

After we discarded the one-act play idea we thought about 
a Greek play. Then suddenly this seemed right, and we decided 
to try an all-out production of THE TROJAN WOMEN by 
Euripides, complete with an original musical score, special chore- 
ography, specially designed costumes, a forty voiced women’s 
speaking and singing chorus, a combined stage crew, directors 
committee and all star cast. True, the play has more women in 
the cast than men, but the six Shakespearean plays had had 
more men than women in them. The idea of the Greek play 
produced this way pleased the students very much. They felt 
it will be truly a climax to the year’s work. We felt so too. If 
we were going to show the way to cooperate we wanted it to be 
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good, truly good,—something really worth doing beautifully. 

After all, the last two years had left a pattern in dramatic 
arts to be lived up to. At the first year’s festival at the College 
of St. Catherine, Hamline presented ‘‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’’ St. Catherine and St. Thomas, ‘‘Twelfth Night,’’ and 
Macalester, ‘‘Henry the IV.’’ The second year at Hamline, the 
Colleges of St. Thomas and St. Catherine presented ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’’ in rich medieval costume. Hamline presented ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale’’ in stylized Greek costume and Macalester presented 
‘‘Julius Caesar’’ in modern dress. Six different Shakespearean 
plays in six different manners and costumes in two years is a 
record of which to be very proud. We felt it definitely pointed 
up the fact that colleges can cooperate. We felt that a big all-out 
production of a Greek play would be very exciting and really 
worth doing. 

We do not feel that in any way we have worked out a perfect 
solution to the antidote needed for this maudlin intercollegiate 
competition but we do feel we are helping to point a way for 
ourselves and others. We do feel, too, that our students are 
learning the art of knowing each other and understanding each 
other, which is a dire necessity in this world. Mutual pride in 
one’s mutual accomplishments is a sure way to place us all on 
the same team. 

Perhaps we have seemed to have placed dramatic art second 
in the scheme of our drama festival. Maybe that is because it 
has been the means to an end and not the sole purpose of the 
festival. Anything which places emphases on student learning 
to know student, human beings to know human beings, student 
cooperating with student, human beings cooperating with human 
beings, seems to me in these harried times a completely right 
and necessary thing. 











AN IDEAL FOR LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


R. C. SIMONINI, JR. 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


HE liberal arts college and its traditions are now at the cross- 

roads, the turning point which will indicate its future direc- 
tion. It is under heavy attack from all quarters, from over the 
nation as a whole. The concept of liberal education has become 
confused and obscured through so much controversy that our 
efforts no longer have a common and definable end. As a means 
to an end the curriculum of the liberal arts college is in a state 
of flux, having lost the unifying purpose and idea by which it 
was formerly characterized. 

It is precisely this loss of unity and coherence in American 
education that the Harvard Committee pointed out so signifi- 
cantly in its report on General Education in a Free Society. 
Recently, many colleges and universities have revised drastic- 
ally their curricula along the lines of tangential philosophies 
which tear even farther apart what is left of the liberal arts 
tradition. Witness the divergence of aim and method between 
the college which has ‘‘ personality adjustment, vocational guid- 
ance, and sex education’’ as its ‘‘core,’’ the college which bases 
its curriculum on the ‘‘ great books’’ of the European and Ameri- 
can past, and the college which develops its curriculum from 
or makes it respectable by John Dewey’s philosophy of ‘‘prag- 
matism’’ or ‘‘instrumentalism.’’ But the college that has solved 
the problem of method has only begun the struggle; it must then 
decide whether its curriculum is to be ‘‘content centered’’ or 
*‘student centered.’’ Meanwhile, those who have continued to 
patch up the old dress while waiting to jump on the band wagon, 
now find themselves being deceived by too many band wagons. 
Indeed, where is the physician who can pick the panacea from 
such a plethora of remedies? 

Perhaps, as with Professor Teufelsdréckh, reconstruction must 
begin with destruction. Therefore, it is proper to affirm a con- 
cept of liberal education by first negating certain notions that 
have erroneously become mixed up with the problem of what 
constitutes a liberal arts education: (1) liberal education must 
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begin with destruction. Therefore, it is proper to affirm a con- 
cept of liberal education by first negating certain notions that 
have erroneously become mixed up with the problem of what 
constitutes a liberal arts education: (1) liberal education must 
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not be confused with mass education; and (2) it must not be 
confused with vocational or professional education. 

To put it bluntly, higher education is not for the masses. The 
peculiarly American college of arts and sciences was conceived 
on a basis of selectivity, inequality, individual superiority. In 
the past, a college education has been held to be the privilege 
of the individual of superior quality. Thomas Jefferson’s pro- 
posed system of selectivity in Virginia is a famous example in 
point. Democracy cannot be confused with equality of educa- 
tion, since there is obviously no God-given equality of intellectual 
ability. A moron cannot progress with a genius in a man-made 
school system. Therefore, it is not being undemocratic to say 
that higher education should be safeguarded in every way from 
the leveling process of mass mediocrity. The extremely rapid 
growth in college enrolment during the twentieth century has 
been the cause for our lowering of academic standards to suit 
the abilities of the masses, and our bending to popular demand 
has led to the present diversity in method and purpose in college 
curricula. 

The proper place of the secondary school in American educa- 
tion is a matter often overlooked by educators who try to com- 
bine the functions of high school, vocational school, professional 
school, and sometimes even finishing school in their plans for 
college curricula revision. State laws have necessarily made the 
high school the province of the masses. It is there that the 
immediate, practical, limited demands of students can most 
properly be appeased. The multiplicity of offerings—academic, 
commercial, and vocational—in the modern secondary school, tf 
competently presented, should leave little to be desired on the 
level of mass education. 

The primary purpose of the early liberal arts college in 
America was to produce leaders of society—lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, ministers. But today in our zeal to educate the masses, 
we tend to overlook the importance of developing students of 
exceptional caliber for positions of leadership in the modern 
world. Today, the training of students for the professions has 
for the most part been taken over by the graduate schools, but 
the liberal arts tradition upon which our leaders in the past 
have been nurtured has until recently remained the backbone of 
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the American college of arts and sciences. What instrument 
of our complex educational system today is to develop a breadth 
and depth of learning, a sense of self-reliance, a faculty of vision 
and imagination—qualities so essential to leadership—if it is 
not the liberal arts college? 

The province of liberal education does not include vocational 
or professional training. Vocational education is practical and 
utilitarian, and its limited purpose can be achieved either in 
secondary school or in an occupational training school or insti- 
tute. This kind of specialized or technical training must not be 
confused with the liberal education offered in college. The 
training of radio repairmen, welders, draftsmen, photographers, 
dancers, and the like is clearly not the business of the liberal arts 
college. 

The relation between liberal education and professional edu- 
cation is not as clearly perceived. A liberal education is usually 
prerequisite to the professions of medicine, dentistry, law and 
the ministry. Engineers, pharmacists and teachers, too, are 
normally exposed in varying degrees to liberal education. It is 
clear, however, that the place for specialization in any field of 
learning is in the graduate or professional school and not in the 
college of arts and sciences. Liberal education can at the most 
provide only limited professional or specialized training; its 
chief concern is with knowledge that is general, broad and inclu- 
sive. It is a truism that liberal education deals with the three 
chief aspects of human life: man in relation to himself (the 
humanities), man in relation to society (the social studies) and 
man in relation to the physical and natural world about him 
(the sciences). The scope of liberal education, then, leaves no 
place for narrow specialization. 

To sum up, we may affirm that regardless of whatever else it 
may be, liberal education is in nature selective, non-vocational 
and non-professional. These facts cannot be obscured by any 
attacks on its method or any efforts to revise its objectives. 

No definition in specific terms of what constitutes liberal edu- 
cation can stand satisfactory to everyone today. The objectives 
of the liberal arts college likewise have defied acceptable formu- 
lation. However, two significant reports on general education 
would seem to indicate a crystalizing attitude. President 
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Truman’s Commission on Higher Education defined it as ‘‘those 
phases of non-specialized and non-vocational learning which 
should be the common experience of all educated men and 
women.’’ The Report of the Harvard Committee states that 
education seeks to ‘‘help young persons fulfill the unique, par- 
ticular functions in life which it is in them to fulfill, and fit 
them so far as it can for those common spheres which, as citizens 
and heirs of a joint culture, they will share with others.’’ There 
is implicit in liberal education, then, both a unity of purpose 
and a unity of method. The aim is not only to educate leaders 
for a democratic society, but also to cultivate a sense of the com- 
mon heritage, fundamental unity, and common purpose of man- 
kind in facing the problems of contemporary civilization. The 
procedure for attaining this noble end is somewhat more contro- 
versial, but the emphasis in any case will be on an understanding 
of what man has thought and done in all fields of human en- 
deavor in the past—intellectual, moral and spiritual. 

The liberally educated man, therefore, will not be trained as 
a specialist or technician. He will not necessarily be fully com- 
petent to take up any one vocational task. But he will have a 
breadth of learning that will comprehend many narrow pragma- 
tic ends. He will be competent and complete as an individual 
human being who shares ideals of conduct and aspiration with 
other similarly educated people. He will be a potential leader 
in society, a director of men, because he has cultivated versa- 
tility, breadth of learning, vision and the ability to utilize with 
confidence a number of human faculties. 

This is the theory. But where is the model man, the ideal, 
the exemplar of liberal education? There are, of course, count- 
less living men and women, leaders in community life and in 
world affairs, who would seem to manifest the practicability of 
liberal education. There are many examples of lawyers who are 
world famous Shakespearean critics, scientists who are capable 
musicians, philologists who are outstanding diplomats and 
teachers who are successful business men. But in most cases 
modern versatility and many-sidedness results rather from indi- 
vidual initiative than from a formal educational ideal. We 
must look back in historical perspective in order to find a civiliza- 
tion which believed uniformly in liberal education and actually 
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produced a number of striking examples of all-round, many 
sided, symetrically developed individuals: the womo wniversale 
of the Renaissance in Europe. 

The universal men of the Renaissance can be studied objec- 
tively and can be fully appreciated by everyone today. The con- 
cept of the ‘‘universal man’’ may indeed help to more sharply 
define and illustrate the ideal of the liberally educated man 
which we are seeking today. For the phenomenon of the uomo 
universale is so unusual that it is not likely to occur again in 
world civilization. 

The ‘‘universal man’’ was produced by a society which was 
passing through a vogue of humane learning, litterae humaniores. 
The educational ideal of the Italian Renaissance was to develop 
to the fullest possible extent what is essentially human in us, or 
that which distinguishes man from beast. Cicero’s concept of 
humanitas, the quality that is acquired in the process of develop- 
ing the best that there is in human nature, distinguished the 
complete or ‘‘universal man.’’ The perfected individuality, the 
comprehensive natures, the multiform capacities of such men as 
Leonardo da Vinci, Leon Battista Alberti, Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Erasmus, and Sir Philip Sidney are 
the products of an educational ideal. Consider for a moment 
the mental vitality and fully developed personality of Leonardo: 
painter, sculptor, architect, musician, poet, mathematician, en- 
gineer and physiologist. The womo wniversale thus was first of 
all everything, a completely developed individual, mentally and 
physically (Alberti could leap the height of his body and ring 
a coin on the highest dome in any church), with an embracing 
interest in many things. The ‘‘universal man’’ could also 
actualize the total potentiality of his own intellect, follow the 
inclinations of his own genius, develop his individual ingenuity, 
and be anything. A man of the most humble origin could aspire 
to be pope, prince, artist or condottiere. Not birth or wealth 
mattered, but ability, character, virtw. 

I do not suggest that we can or should develop universal men 
of the caliber of these singular individuals. But I do suggest 
that the same educational ideals which produced the womo 
universale of the Renaissance remain a part of our liberal arts 
tradition, albeit confused and unrecognized. Therefore, we 
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should redouble the emphasis on versatility, completeness, uni- 
versality in modern education. Once a student is a completely 
developed human being, once he is everything, he can through 
his own strength of intellect, initiative or additional training 
become anything. By keeping this concept in mind, may we not 
better crystallize our thinking, define the means, and envision 
the ideal of liberal education ? 





AFTER COLLEGE DAYS 
ROBERT N. DuBOSE 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


OO often the graduate thinks of his college or university in 

the past tense. He refers to the school he once attended as if 
it were relegated entirely to a completed portion of his life. Gone 
is the vibrancy of days which formerly stimulated his admiration 
and crystallized his incentives. What once was a living experi- 
ence has become only a memory dimming with the years. Yet, 
no days were more significant in the development of his person- 
ality and the shaping of his character than those he spent on the 
campus of his alma mater. To lose the old landmark so easily, 
seems to constitute a real tragedy. 

If education is a process and not a product, then the influence 
of the college years ought to be a continuing force in the life of 
the graduate. Incentives ought not to be fulfilled in the mere 
attainment of a sheepskin. They ought rather to deepen with 
maturing experience. Maturity, however, demands constant re- 
sources of knowledge and interpretation and while some indi- 
viduals may in certain instances search these out for themselves, 
many others faced with this disadvantage will fail to do so. Of- 
ten, the graduate is far removed from adequate library or labora- 
tory facilities; often he is living in the midst of persons who do 
not have scholastic interests at heart. In such instances, the 
influence of the college is all the more vital to the preservation 
of his intellectual life. 

To meet these needs certain simple steps, some of which may 
already have been taken by some colleges, might be considered: 


1. The library with which he is most familiar is the one 
located on his college campus. He knows that it contains 
numerous books in which he was interested, but which his 
limited time during undergraduate years made it impossible 
to read. It also contains other volumes which he needs to 
review for more effective use of his education. Accordingly, 
the college might think in terms of an extension library and 
circulating its volumes by mail upon request of the alumni. 
Such a plan could encourage the undergraduate to look for- 
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ward to a constant contact with his college or university 
after graduation. 

2. Many men who cannot attend graduate school are anxi- 
ous to continue studying after they have completed their 
required courses for their baccalaureate degree. The college 
might well think in terms of providing some systematic pro- 
cedure by which men would be encouraged to avail them- 
selves of its continued guidance. By directed correspond- 
ence with former professors who know and understand their 
distinctive capacities, these men could continue to build 
upon the foundation which their college established and 
thereby continue to share the college life. 

Another way of meeting this need would be the provision 
of two or three day seminars for which graduates would be 
invited to return. These could be either refresher courses 
or additional investigations in the general field of knowledge. 

3. In the light of these programs, the alumni magazine 
could also assume a more significant role in the thinking of 
the graduate. This journal could provide opportunity for 
self-expression in much the same manner as the campus 
literary publication does for the undergraduate years. At 
the present time, many individuals who yearn to share their 
ideas through poems, essays and short stories have no attrac- 
tive outlet. 

4. While fraternizing is undoubtedly an important fea- 
ture of our alumni meetings, it can also overshadow the 
major purposes to which our colleges are dedicated. Per- 
haps no time is more pertinent for maintaining educational 
standards than these gatherings. By working closely with 
the alumni committees in charge of the programs, colleges 
and universities might make a major contribution to their 
graduates through the provision of lectures and resource 
leaders. 

5. Local alumni should be encouraged to recommend an- 
nually those men who have rendered service to their com- 
munity in keeping with the ideals of the college and each 
year several of these men selected by the faculty and trustees 
should be brought to the campus at graduation time to re- 
ceive certificates of recognition for meritorious living. This 
ought in no way to conflict with the conferring of the usual 
honorary degrees upon those selected for such honors, but 
rather to give an additional means of recognition. 


What we have presented here by no means exhausts the possi- 
ble contacts by which the college can maintain a vital relation- 
ship with its graduates. Perhaps some of our colleges and uni- 
Versities have had experience with these or other techniques and 
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would be willing to share them for the good of all. The editor 
would be pleased to receive information concerning such policies, 

Whatever the medium, however, the time has come when the 
college must project itself more actively into the experiences of 
its alumni. Responsibility cannot end merely with the awarding 
of a degree. 





NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Since some of the member colleges were unable to send in their 
recommendations for the ‘‘National Roster’’ in time to be in- 
eluded in the May issue of the BULLETIN, we have decided to 
include an additional list in this issue: 


State 
ALABAMA 


COLORADO 
Iowa 


MICHIGAN 


New York 


NortH CAROLINA 


OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 
VIRGINIA 


Institution 
University of Alabama 


Loretto Heights College 


Luther College 
University of Dubuque 


Hope College 


Nazareth College 


Queens College 


Bennett College 
High Point College 


St. Augustine’s College 


Mount Union College 
College Misericordia 


Lafayette College 
Muhlenberg College 


Pembroke College 
Hollins College 


Student 
James Jackson Ivey Brantley 
William Jennings Dyess 
Jane Koelbert 


Clarice Hanson 

Jane L. Hammond 
Duane G. Meyer 
Dorothy M. Kranendonk 
Walter B. Studdiford 
Shirley Archibald 

Mary Bartholomew 


Gaby Bamberger 
Beulah Friedman 
Frank Norwood 
Madeline Robins 
Anna Traube 


Nola Bewley 
Agnes Thomas 


Henry T. Maddux, Jr. 
Juke D. Steele 


Herbert Mitchell 
Cornelia Perry 
Donald Mahan 

Mary Teresa Murphy 
Marilyn Winfield 
George Veronis 
Wilmer D. Sanders 
Margaret Hashimura 


Sarah Elizabeth Ingle 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


LBION COLLEGE announces a gift of $250,000 from the 
Kresge Foundation to be added to its general endowment 
fund. 


UGUSTANA COLLEGE has been bequeathed $50,000 from 

the estate of George A. Westerlin, Chicago, and a valuable 
library of 1,500 volumes by the late Anderson brothers, George 
and Bernard, also of Chicago. 


BAKER UNIVERSITY is building a new $35,000 home for 

President and Mrs. Nelson P. Horn. The money was given 
by Mr. George Collins, Jr. and his sister, Mrs. Ira J. Dietrich, 
both of Tulsa, Oklahoma. The University also received $100,000 
from the Kresge Foundation. 


BARNARD COLLEGE has been given $1,000,000 in securities 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the college’s $10,800,000 
development fund. 


ATES COLLEGE received a gift of $50,000 from the Kresge 
Foundation to be used in the expansion of the chemistry 
building, Hedge Laboratory. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY announces plans for the construc- 

. tion of a new $750,000 library to be called the Ellen Clark 
Bertrand Library in honor of Mrs. Herbert Bertrand of New 
York City. 


(CORNELL COLLEGE has been given $100,000 by the Kresge 
. Foundation toward a new gymnasium. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE has successfully completed the largest 

fund-raising project in the college’s history, a development 
program which netted $2,500,000. Opened in November, 1948, 
the program called for financing five buildings and an increase 
of $1,000,000 in endowment. A $700,000 gymnasium has already 
been completed and the cornerstone was laid recently for a new 
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$600,000 church. Interest on the new endowment funds, the 
total now stands at slightly over six million, will be used to in- 
erease professors’ salaries. 


(jEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has been presented 
. with a $500,000 Engineering and Technological Building by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Tompkins of Washington, D. C. 


({REENSBORO COLLEGE is erecting a new chapel, the gift 

of Mr. George D. Finch of Thomasville, vice president of the 
board of trustees of the college, in honor of his mother who at- 
tended Greensboro College in the class of 1885. It will be called 
the Hannah Brown Finch Memorial Chapel. 


HARTWICcK COLLEGE received $20,000 from the estate of 

James A. Dewar of Oneonta, New York. The money has 
been used for the construction of the Smith-Dewar Memorial 
Tower of the new library. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION received $2,000,000 from the 
Kresge Foundation. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE announces the completion of its $250,- 

000 chapel, named in honor of Dr. Calvin H. French, presi- 
dent from 1920 to 1934. The building fund represents gifts 
from 5,000 individuals, firms and Presbyterian churches. A 
new dormitory for 84 men will be ready for fall, 1950, and the 
stadium capacity is being doubled. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE received $72,209.08 on Founder’s 
Day this year from the areas of its supporting A.M.E. 
Churches. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY re- 
ceived $1,500,000 from the Kresge Foundation. 


McKENDREE COLLEGE has received $10,000 from Charles 
Hamill, a trustee, in honor of his father James M. Hamill, 
member of the class of 1869. 
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MORAVIAN COLLEGE has announced that its Sesquicenten- 

nial Fund goal of $750,000 has been exceeded with the cam- 
paign total now $762,600. Residents of Bethlehem contributed 
$286,000 of the total. Three hundred thousand of the total is 
earmarked for a health and physical education building with the 
remainder increasing endowment. 


OUNT UNION COLLEGE has awarded scholarships and 

student grants-in-aid to 24 high school seniors who will join 

the freshman class at Mount Union this fall. The Alumni Coun- 
cil presented the $13,000 to supply the scholarships. 


(HO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY received gifts of $53,464.53 
for the alumni fund during the last year. This was a 78 per 
cent increase over the 1948 figure. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY received a gift of $50,000 to 

_establish an advanced fellowship in astronomy in memory 
of the late William Charles Peyton, president of the Standard 
Stoker Company. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY is the recipient of a gift of $50,000 
from the firm of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New 


Jersey. 


GARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE is inaugurating a program 
of graduate studies in the liberal arts and sciences leading 


to the Master of Arts degree. The curriculum, open to both men 
and women, will be designed to meet the individual needs of each 
student. 


GARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE has established the Edwin R. 

Embree Memorial Scholarships in the amount of $33,500 in 
memory of the late Dr. Edwin R. Embree, former trustee of 
Sarah Lawrence College and nationally known educator. The 
new scholarship fund was made possible by gifts from the Lessing 
J. Rosenwald Foundation, Marshall Field, the Marion R. Ascoli 
Fund and the Adele R. Levy Fund, in honor of Dr. Embree’s 
work in the field of human relations. The fund will be spent 
during the next ten years for talented students who need finan- 
cial help. To those who intend to become nursery school teach- 
ers, $13,500 of the fund will be awarded. 
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OUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS has received a gift of 

$600,000 for a new library building from Mr. and Mrs. A. K. 

Burrow of Memphis. Mr. Burrow is the treasurer of the college 
and a member of the board of directors. 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY, THE READING CLINIC, DE- 

PARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY announces its 1951 
READING INSTITUTE: January 29 to February 2 inclusive. 
The following sequence of topics will be presented: (1) sequences 
of language development, (2) reading and personality integra- 
tion, (3) materials for systematic instruction, (4) procedures 
for concept development, and (5) refining basic reading abilities. 
Enrolment is limited by advance registration. For information 
write to: Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, Director, The Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN announces gifts of $78,069.49 
including $25,000 from L. J. Montgomery of Battle Creek 


to be used for bronchial asthma research. 
UN IVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME reports a gift of $1,500,000 


_ from I. A. O’Shaughnessy, president of the Globe Oil and 
Refining Company, for the construction of a liberal and fine arts 
building. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH reports that $7,753,159 has 
, been raised toward the $12,700,000 goal of the university’s 
building fund campaign. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE received a gift of $256,- 
000 from Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Davis of Westminster and 
an anonymous gift of $250,000 from a member of the alumni. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE exceeded its goal of $300,000 by 
$1,484 for its new College Library Building Fund. The 
money has been raised by the alumni during the last year and a 
half ; $5,500 came from the faculty and staff. Work has been 
started on the building which will be called the Reeves Memorial 
Library in memory of Jeremiah Bascom Reeves, head of the De- 
partment of English at the college for over thirty years. 


WILson COLLEGE has received a gift of $50,000 from the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation of Pittsburgh, to be used for 


&@ permanent endowment fund. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas. Marion Thomas Harrington, Dean, School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

American International College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., New Jersey Highway Commissioner, Tren- 
ton. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. James H. 
Case, Jr. 

Champlain College, Plattsburg, New York. Frederick A. Morse. 

Chico State College, Chico, California. Glenn Kendall, Chair- 
man, Division of Education and Psychology. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Edgar C. Cumings, Dean, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York. Mother M. 
Dorothea Dunkerley. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado. John W. Vander- 
wilt, Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande, Oregon. 
Roderick G. Langston, Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

Fitchburg State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
Ellis F. White, Dean, State Teachers College, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, 
Florida. George W. Gore, Jr., Dean of Instruction and Di- 
rector of the Graduate Division, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial College, Nashville. 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Virginia. John R. Everett, 
Chairman, Department of Philosophy, School of General 
Studies, Columbia University, New York. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, California. Cornelius H. 
Siemens, Director, Compton District Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. James William 
Maucker, Dean, School of Education, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula. 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, New York. Carlyle 
C. Ring, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. James A. McCain, President, Montana State 
University, Missoula. 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. D. W. Bittinger. 

Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia. L. E. Roberts, Dean, 
West Georgia College, Carrollton. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. H. Roe Bartle. 

Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. Roger Crowell Gay, Assist- 
ant Dean, New York Medical College, New York. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. Eu- 

gene G. Wilkins, Dean of Instruction. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan. Raymond B. Blakney. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon. Roben J. 
Maaske, President, Eastern Oregon College of Education, La- 
Grande, Oregon. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College, California. Brother 
Thomas. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas. William C. Finch, 
Acting President. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Anne Gary Pannell, 
Dean, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Triple Cities College, Endicott, New York. Glenn G. Bartle, 
Dean. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Thomas R. McCon- 
nell, Dean, College of Science, Literature and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. O. C. Aderhold, Dean, 
College of Education. 

University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. Malcolm A. Love, Dean, 
School of Arts and Sciences, University of Denver, Colorado. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina. Harold W. 
Tribble, President, Andover Newton Theological School, New- 

ton Center, Massachusetts. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland. Daniel Z. Gibson, 
Dean, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. Edward K. Graham, Jr., Dean, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Young L. G. Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia. Charles R. 
Clegg. 














TEACHERS FOR JAPAN 


Need: Fifty American professors to teach, in the English lan- 
guage, Japanese students in universities in Japan for two 
years from April 1, 1951. 


Subjects: English language, literature, social sciences, natural 
sciences, physical sciences, education, music and library 
science. 


Qualifications: College graduate, preferably with a Ph.D. de- 
gree, and teaching experience in an American college or 
university; good health. 


Selection: The Institute of International Education will nomi- 
nate candidates for approval by the Japanese universities 
concerned and by the Occupation Authorities. Processing 
of persons selected will be done by the Institute. 


Salary: Approximately $2000 per year for commitments in the 
United States and 35,000 yen per month (equivalent to 
$97; maid’s salary is approximately $6 per month); one- 
half of yen salary is taxable at about 17 per cent; dollar 
salary is tax-free in Japan. 

Housing will be provided by the university. 

First class travel from the teacher’s home to Japan will be 
provided. A per diem subsistence allowance will be paid 
during travel from the teacher’s home to Japan and return. 
Although allowance is not made for dependents, under cer- 
tain circumstances transportation by commercial carrier 
and arrangements for living in Japan may be made pri- 
vately. 


Duties: Teaching, conferences with faculty members and other 
educational services will make up the regular program. 


Sponsor: All inquiries for further information and applica- 
tion forms should be addressed to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 


Closing Date: Applications should be mailed to the Institute 
by October 15, 1950. 
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